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MESSAGE FROM THE GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE 
CONFERENCE OF EUROPEAN CHURCHES 


The publication of this Background Information on the European Community is 
very much welcomed by the Conference of European Churches (CEC). 


Europe at the present time is going through a period of turmoil. The European 
Community is not immune to this, and is finding itself as a powerful player on the 
stage of European events, although not always as a united cast. Nevertheless, the 
member countries of the Community have a crucial role to play, a role which 
extends not only to the European stage but also into the whole world. 


This publication, presenting as it does some of the many facets of the work and 
involvement of the European Community, will help many people to grasp the 
extent of both the power and the influence of this pioneering vision of sovereign 
states working together as never before. 


We have been reminded recently that the EC should not only be about economics 
and politics but should also take into account the spiritual life of its citizens - that 
the spiritual side of our existence should not be forgotten. The Churches within the 
EC have a unique offering to make in this regard. 


At the same time the European Community must reflect on the fact that it encom- 
passes only part of Europe. Great states and regions remain outside the present 
European Community, but their future will be affected by policies made within it. 
European Churches need to consider Europe as a whole because of their stated 
conviction that part of their mission is to transcend all borders and boundaries. 


The contents of this Background Information will help the churches as well as the 
concerned citizen, better to assess how they might play their part in building the 
new Europe - open to the world and based on care and concern for each of its citi- 
zens. 


Geneva, October 1992 Jean Fischer 
General Secretary 
Conference of European Churches 


INTRODUCTION 


In August 1992, the Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, mee- 
ting in Geneva, passed by an overwhelming majority a “Resolution on the 
European Community”. Although the Central Committee members probably did 
not realize it, this was an historic occasion. The European Community, founded on 
the Treaties of Rome concluded 35 years before, had exercised a profound influ- 
ence on the lives of millions of people, both within and outside its borders. But the 
World Council of Churches had never before acknowledged this fact in any major 
pronouncements. 


There are many reasons for this silence. Concern for Europe -particularly Western 
Europe - was seldom at the top of the WCC’s agenda for many years, as the 
churches wrestled with issues of injustice, poverty, the abuse of human rights and 
the upholding of Christian witness which required urgent and concentrated atten- 
tion in other parts of the globe. Economic and political institutions - in particular, 
regional ones - have usually only been noticed and criticised when their action, or 
inaction, has had a specific impact on the lives of the poor and the marginalised. 
In general the church has preferred to keep at a safe distance from such bodies. 
Their complexity, and the multitude of issues for which they are responsible, make 
them appear formidable and unapproachable. The caricature of the “faceless 
Brussels bureaucrat” is easier to maintain than the more thoughtful, considered cri- 
tique which a genuine understanding of the history and development of the move- 
ment towards European integration requires. 


Nevertheless, the churches in the member states of the European Community have, 
through several ecumenical bodies, been present for a long time in Brussels and 
Strasbourg, faithful to their task of interpreting the churches’ concerns to the 
European institutions, and helping the Christian community to be alert to the deci- 
sions which are taken at a European level. 


The impassioned debate which followed the signing of the Maastricht Treaty on 
closer economic and political union, and the moves towards its ratification in the 
twelve member states of the EC, have shown that the Community’s citizens are 
asking some very important questions. Most of these relate to issues of impor- 
tance to them as people and as peoples: democracy and transparency in decision- 
making, sovereignty, economic and political power and responsibility, social pro- 
tection and the rights of minorities. But it is not only inside the EC that these 
questions need to be asked. The most powerful trading bloc in the world - rivalled 
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only by the US and Japan - poses burning questions for the rest of the world. 


For the churches, these questions are based on the search for justice, for peace, and 
for the concern for the environment and the dignity of all humankind. But state- 
ments by the churches, however worthy, theologically correct and ideologically 
sound, have to be backed up by some in-depth knowledge. Politicians and civil ser- 
vants responsible for setting priorities for the European Community are far more 
likely to listen to churches which have made a genuine attempt to understand 
something of the Community’s history, the dilemmas which face it, its relation- 
ships with other states and regions, and the new issues by which it is challenged in 
the post-Maastricht era. 


This latest BACKGROUND INFORMATION does not attempt to cover all those 
issues. What it does seek to do is to raise some of the more important ones. Thanks 
are due to the authors whose professional task has been, or still is, to be engaged 
in the painstaking, and often frustrating task of shaping and running the European 
institutions, and the church bodies which relate to them. Other articles are written 
by Christians who are not professionally engaged in Europe-building, but whose 
concern that the churches’ voice should be heard and attended to has led them to 
study certain aspects of European integration in depth. 


The Europe of 1992 is in turmoil - and there are disturbing signs that this is a contin- 
uing trend, with increasing fragmentation, violence and despair. The churches’ 
continuing task of seeking justice, renewal and reconciliation must never be confi- 
ned to words pronounced at ecumenical or confessional gatherings. The work of 
Christ in the world means taking seriously the world’s agenda. The promise and 
challenge of Europe 1992 is a promise -and more particularly, a challenge - to the 
church worldwide. 


Geneva, October 1992 Elizabeth Salter 
Executive Secretary 

International Affairs, 

Peace and Human Rights 

World Council of Churches 


INTRODUCING THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Emile Noél 


On 9 May 1950, when Robert SCHUMAN put forward the plan that was to ensure him a 
place in history, in a speech in the Salon de l’Horloge at the French Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, nobody was prepared for a spectacular revival of the process of European integra- 
tion. Started by militant federalists after the Second World War and supported by the United 
States, which linked Marshall Plan aid to progress towards the economic union of the conti- 
nent, the process gradually ground to a halt after the climax of the Congress of Europe in 
the Hague (1948). The economic successes in the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation (OEEC) - the organization responsible for administering Marshall aid - had no 
political repercussions, and the political initiatives of the Council of Europe (created after 
the Congress of the Hague) were blocked by opposition from Britain and Scandinavia. 


The architect of the declaration made by Robert Schuman was Jean MONNET. He adopted 
a new approach to the European question, based on pragmatism combined with deep 
conviction. In 1950, when the Cold War was at its height, the effort to revive the German 
economy, which was necessary for the prosperity and stability of Western Europe, met with 
resentment and suspicion bred by the war and Germany’s occupation of the whole conti- 
nent. Jean Monnet proposed that action be taken in a specific field, coal and steel, which at 
that time were the twin bases of industrial power. A European framework would be set up 
to provide the desired restraints on German production, with Germany’s neighbours (star- 
ting with France) voluntarily accepting the same discipline and the same restrictions on 
sovereignty as were being required of Germany. The solution to “the German problem” 
would thus be found on a basis of non-discrimination and equality of rights, within a Europe 
to be built gradually along federal lines. This was a response to the particular difficulties of 
the times, but it was set in an overall vision of the whole future of the continent. Based on 
the Monnet-Schuman Declaration, the Treaty of Paris setting up the European Coal and 
Steel Community was negotiated among the six countries which were to become the foun- 
ding members of the Communities (Germany, France, Italy and the three Benelux countries 
of Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands). Britain refused to join in a supra-national 
project. The Declaration and the Treaty contained the principles and rules that have formed 
the basis of the whole of European development for more than forty years. 


The equality of rights and non-discrimination, which were to guarantee the stability of the 
democratic regime in Germany, allowed mutual confidence to develop among the partners. 
The exercise of the pooled powers was entrusted to an independent institution (the High 
Authority) composed in a way that guaranteed its impartiality. Democratic control was exer- 
cised by a parliamentary Assembly. The governments were associated with the running and 
development of the Community through a Council of Ministers which reached its decisions 
by majority vote, so that no country could block its work. This whole edifice of political in- 
stitutions was founded on respect for law, guaranteed by a Court of Justice with wide-ran- 
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ging powers. The Community would later transform itself into a European federation, 
thanks to the gradual strengthening of ties among the members who would now have “a 
shared destiny”. It would work to keep peace in Europe and so contribute to world peace. 


After the outbreak of the Korean war, German participation in the defence of Europe see- 
med essential, and France proposed to organize it along similar lines, by setting up a 
European Defence Community (EDC). There was also talk of forming a European political 
community to control and coordinate the first two Communities. Public opinion (chiefly in 
France) was not ready for such rapid progress and the French National Assembly rejected 
the EDC in August 1954. 


The way towards rapid political development being thus barred, the Conference of Messina 
(1955) chose economic integration as the means of reviving the European community pro- 
ject. Paul-Henri SPAAK directed these negotiations which led in March 1957 to the conclu- 
sion of the Treaties of Rome, concerning the European Economic Community and the 
European Atomic Energy Community (Euratom). The principles set out by Jean Monnet 
were retained: equality of nights, non-discrimination, democratic control (European 
Parliament), respect for law, strong independent institutions (European Commission and 
Court of Justice). Moreover, an important milestone was reached. In addition to the opening 
up of the markets, the Economic Community was given wide-ranging responsibility for 
developing common policies in several major areas, notably competition, agriculture, trans- 
port and foreign trade. Its institutions (Council of Ministers, on the proposal of the 
Commission after consultation with the European Parliament) were given the power to 
work out these common policies and to implement them by way of European “rules” direct- 
ly applied throughout the Community. A community law was gradually to be built up and 
occupy an increasingly important place in the economic law in force in each member coun- 


try. 


The Economic Community met with rapid success, helped by general economic expansion. 
The volume of trade among the Six grew in a spectacular way, while a first common policy 
(the Common Agricultural Policy) was established. It soon became possible to forge ahead 
with the implementation of the common market. 


Britain refused to take part in the negotiations for the Treaties of Rome. Before they were 
concluded it had presented a new project which was meant either to replace or to comple- 
ment them. This was a plan for the creation of a large free trade zone for industrial products 
among all the countries of western Europe. The Six had stuck to their programme and the 
negotiations started within the OEEC were finally blocked by a French veto at the end of 
1958. However, in 1961, Britain applied for membership of the European Economic 
Community, followed by Denmark, Ireland and then, in 1962, by Norway. 


The Community, by now an economic success, then entered a period of political turbulen- 
ce. The sixties were marked by several crises, largely due to the line taken in Paris by 
General de Gaulle who had returned to power in 1958. In 1963, a French veto (announced 
at a press conference without any prior consultation) interrupted the negotiations on 
Britain’s membership of the Community. Under pressure from France (which refused to sit 
for several months), the Council of Ministers in practice abandoned majority decision- 
taking (“the Luxembourg compromise”), a move which was to affect the functioning of the 
Community for the next twenty years. When General de Gaulle stepped down in 1969, 
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mutual confidence among the Six was seriously damaged and the Community threatened 
with atrophy. 


The new President of the French Republic, Georges Pompidou, worked hard at re-establi- 
shing relations of confidence and cooperation with his partners to get the Community 
moving again. At the summit in the Hague (December 1969), the heads of state or govern- 
ment of the Six adopted a three-point plan of action: “completion” (of the common agricul- 
tural financing regulations and introduction of the Community’s own sources of revenue); 
“enlargement” (resumption of the negotiations with Britain, Denmark, Ireland and Norway; 
“deepening” (progress towards economic and monetary union and towards cooperation in 
foreign policy matters). 


In fact, only the first of these aims was to be achieved. The enlargement of the community 
followed later, January 1973, with the accession of Britain, Denmark and Ireland. (Norway 
rejected the membership treaty following a referendum.) The plans for economic and mone- 
tary union came to nothing, largely due to the monetary and oil crisis. Political cooperation, 
on the other hand, began to develop from 1970 on, and although it took place on a strictly 
inter-governmental level, it nevertheless contributed to strengthening the presence of the 
Community and its member states on the international scene. 


During the seventies Europe organized itself around the Community (applications for mem- 
bership from Greece, then Spain and Portugal; bilateral free-trade agreements with the other 
democratic countries of Europe) but the climate in the Community itself remained gloomy. 
Britain’s integration into the Community was proving difficult, despite the positive out- 
come of the referendum organized by Harold Wilson in 1975. Hampered by the procedure 
of unanimous decision-making, the Community did not adapt well to the changing interna- 
tional environment. This was reflected in the uncontrolled spiralling of the common agri- 
cultural policy and an upsurge of protectionism within individual countries, even though the 
common market was officially maintained. Some useful advances were made, nonetheless, 
but their consequences were not to make themselves felt until later. These included the crea- 
tion of the European Council, regular meetings of the heads of state or governments (1974), 
the first election to the European Parliament by universal suffrage (1979), and the setting up 
of the European Monetary System (1979), which limits the range of fluctuation between 
European currencies and requires any changes in parity to be made by common decision. 
Britain deferred its membership (until 1990...). 


At the end of the seventies, Britain (with its new Prime Minister, Mrs Margaret Thatcher) 
vigourously pressed its demands for a reduction of its contribution to the Community, which 
it considered excessive. Other unresolved problems accumulated around these demands 
(exhaustion of the Community’s own resources, control of farm production, blocking of the 
membership negotiations with Spain and Portugal, etc.). This was to be the longest of the 
periodic crises the Community has known. It was to last almost five years, until a global 
compromise was found at the European Council in Fontainebleau (1984). 


The sheer extent of the crisis brought home to the members the need to reform the commu- 


nity system in depth and to give it new ambitions. 1985 marked the beginning of a new era 
in the Community’s history. 
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The Objective 1992 (turning the Community into a huge internal market by the end of 
1992), proposed by Jacques DELORS, the new president of the European Commission, 
restored economic and business confidence in the dynamism of Europe and led to a first 
consolidation of the institutional structures (signing of the Single European Act, 1986). The 
Council of Ministers (at long last) adopted majority decision-making and the scope of majo- 
rity decisions was extended. In 1984, the Parliament, on the initiative of Altiero SPINELI, 
had already adopted a plan for European Union which was to be the frame of reference for 
the subsequent institutional developments. 


Today, the goal of 1992 is on the point of being attained, but it has already been overtaken. 
After a year of intense negotiations the European Council in Maastricht (December 1991) 
adopted an agreement to transform the single market into an economic and monetary union 
before the end of the decade (a single European currency, issued by a European central 
bank). It also laid the foundations of a political Union which would lead to a common for- 
eign policy and, in the long term, could establish a common European defence system in the 
framework of the Atlantic alliance. The strengthening of the institutions, in particular the 
European Parliament, was likewise agreed. 


The Treaty of Maastricht is an important and perhaps decisive step towards realizing the 
Monnet-Schuman Declaration of 1950. Forty years on, one of the the essential foundations 
of a European federation - a single currency - has been decided, while the democratic legi- 
timacy of the Community is more adequately guaranteed by the legislative power of a 
Parliament elected by universal suffrage. Jacques Delors, Helmut Kohl and Frangois 
Mitterand have picked up the torch from Jean Monnet, Robert Schuman and Konrad 
Adenauer. The Community thus strengthened can confront the challenges facing it at the 
end of this century - the reconstruction of Central and Eastern Europe and the States which 
have succeeded the former Soviet Union. Today the way towards the greater Europe stands 
open. 


Translated from the French 
Language Service, WCC 
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STRUGGLING FOR THE HUMAN FACE OF EUROPE* 


Harry de Lange 


INTRODUCTION 


On 5th November 1990 there was an unusual meeting in Brussels. On that day, the President 
of the European Community, Jacques Delors, spoke with representatives of Protestant and 
Anglican Churches in Europe. Delors expressed his feelings about particular developments 
in the Community. His conclusion was that “the European Community lacks a heart and a 
soul”. Certainly not the usual language of a politician, but certainly, too, reflecting anxiety 
about the future of our continent. 


This event immediately brings me back to a moment more than 30 years ago. At that time I 
read one of the most challenging speeches I ever read: the address of Dr. M.M. Thomas at 
the Ecumenical Youth Assembly in 1960. Under the title “The European Churches of the 
World Today”, he reminded the participants that the days of European expansion and domi- 
nance had come to an end. Asian and African nationalism, he said, today represent a new 
spirit of independence which will no longer accept colonial or imperialist domination. 
“MM” also spoke of the emergence of America and Russia as the two big powers. This 
should not lead to apathy about world affairs and to dreams of past history. On the contra- 
ry. I quote: “Europe has a historical function to fulfil in world affairs, a vocation which will 
be humbler in terms of power, but nevertheless a vocation which may not be less significant 
in terms of service to humanity. And the main task of the European churches is to help 
Europe to discover her new vocation in the world, the new pattern of her service to the 
world.” 


For several decades Europeans discussed the question of “the historical function” and the 
challenge of “the new pattern of service to the world.” To evaluate whether the EC is a true 
answer to these questions one has to consider another part of MM’s speech. I quote: “Europe 
has had the tradition of a certain concern for men. I know the word ‘humanist’ is suspect in 
Europe, and means man’s affirmation of his self-sufficiency. But it is a good word and may 
also be used to express the idea of a genuine concern for men as persons... I am speaking of 
that genuine humanism derived from the Christian Gospel which has always insisted that 
man is an end, not merely a means... that the essential humanity of man can find fulfilment 
only if he is free to respond to the Word of God and live in a community of responsible per- 
sons.” 


“ A few paragraphs of this article are taken from my contribution to Reformed World, 
Volume 41, Number 6, June 1991], entitled “Reflections on the Present Economic Situation 
from an Ecumenical Perspective”. 
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In regard to these well-stated principles, Europe has always shown a split soul. During my 
life-time the cruelties of two ideologies were a betrayal. The result was that millions of 
peoples lost their lives, and many other millions suffered from violence and oppression. It 
is my opinion that the colonial policies were another betrayal of the deepest intentions of 
the genuine humanism of which MM spoke in Lausanne 1960. 


The foundation and the shaping of the European Community has to be considered as an 
unfinished and incomplete reply to its fundamental goals and ends. In this article I shall 
explain the scope of the incompleteness, especially regarding the adequacy of economic 
policies. First of all, I shall sketch some outlines of the European Community itself and the 
present state of the so-called European Single Act. Looking backwards and looking into the 
nineties, I then will present some shortcomings and new challenges. 


THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


The background of the Treaty of Rome which set up the European Community was the anta- 
gonism between France and Germany, and the threat of the Soviet Union. The proposal to 
integrate the steel works of both countries - some years earlier - was the brilliant idea of Jean 
Monnet. With this proposal he satisfied French nationalism, and brought Germany back to 
the conference room. 


Monnet’s proposals became the cornerstone for further economic cooperation between six, 
later nine and now twelve countries. Within a couple of years there will be more - Austria 
and Sweden. I recall that almost every European country had a similar economic history and 
traumatic experience. I refer to the depression of the Thirties, which caused human despair, 
humiliation and poverty. This was the origin of the swampy ground on which national socia- 
lism and fascism could grow and carry out a demonic policy of aggression and murder. 
During the depression, national governments built up state regulations to protect their 
nations from economic calamities. That failed completely. The policies exacerbated the 
depression, and one of the consequences was mass unemployment, destroying the lives of 
millions of people. 


After World War IJ a social security system was in part a response to this kind of calamity. 
Such social systems are still in the hands of national governments, because a common mar- 
ket in itself is not a guarantee against unemployment. And the current situation in the 
European Community mainly is a common market, combined with detailed regulations for 
international trade and for agriculture. The community plans to complete the internal mar- 
ket by 1992 by removing barriers to the free circulation of goods, services, and means of 
production. The aim is to promote European specialization, strengthen competition and 
increase efficiency. In other words, growth, higher production and higher consumption, 
wealth and welfare. 


Besides the common market, all the member states have their own mixed economies, that 
is to say, economies in which industry is responsible for the total production, the direction 
of production, the varieties of products, etc., using a price and market mechanism. On the 
other hand, governments are manipulating these decisions on production with a vast varie- 
ty of regulations on prices, incomes, taxation, subsidies, etc. In each country the mixed eco- 
nomy has a different mixture and shape. One of the principal concepts in this development, 
in operation now for more than 30 years, is this idea of the mixed economy, which is more 
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evident in the individual states than in the Community as a whole. This type of organization 
of the economy is a reply to the laissez-faire economy, with its blindness to the imperfec- 
tions and limitations of the market. There are without doubt several unsolved economic pro- 
blems in these (national) mixed economies. In my opinion, these shortcomings can only 
partly be solved by the Community itself - and partly only on a global level. The main pro- 
blem, however, is the transfer of political power to Brussels. That is the background for the 
struggle between the Commission and the Council of Ministers, in which the latter are 
usually the winners. 


The mixed economy is an economic system, but one should recognize that it is not neces- 
sarily unchangeable and rigid. There is an on-going debate about the “mixed economy” 
itself, both in the member states and in the Community. The outcome of these discussions 
depend on political viewpoints. Christian democrats and social democrats represent two 
important political streams which agree on the principle of the mixed economy. New ter- 
minology speaks of the so-called “social market”. Here Christian democrats tend to take the 
Over-optimistic view, that market-forces in themselves give birth to a social (and environ- 
mental) policy. Social democrats have the opinion that to be social there is always a need to 
take political action. The reason for this action is the inequality in the economic process bet- 
ween individuals and groups, and the need to protect the interests of the whole. 


In his article “Reflections on the present economic situation from an ecumenical perspec- 
tive” (published in Reformed World, June 1991) Julio de Santa Ana writes: “European inte- 
gration can be understood as an expression of moral responsibility (his italics), giving 
thrust to a new political will, which is leading western European peoples to the integration 
of their market by the end of 1992... To give priority to integration rather than to competi- 
tion, to joint ventures rather than to antagonism, has been an impressive moral shift in 
European behaviour. However, it must be noted that such reorientation took place within the 
system.” He adds: “Changes were only introduced within this fundamental reality of a price 
and market mechanism”. My question is: What is wrong with this? A price and market 
mechanism does not have an aura of divinity. The question is: Who has the power for 
change? and: Is there a fundamental will for change? I agree that there was a new moral 
responsibility. Nevertheless, there was also an economic and political necessity to reorient. 
Of course the two motives were intertwined. It is the credit we must give to Jean Monnet 
that he had a flair for the moment supréme and was able to shape necessities in political 
steps. 


On the basis of the so-called Single European Act (SEA) the Community is now moving to 
a new stage, primarily the achievement of a European internal market, removing barriers to 
the free circulation of goods. The aim is to achieve an internal market with a stable growth 
rate, which should reduce the number of unemployed. The SEA is a series of amendments 
to the existing treaties. Included is the constant struggle to establish a monetary union and 
to implement a common regional and social policy. The SEA also mentions the urgent need 
for environmental protection at a component of the Community’s policies. All these issues 
bring us to the next paragraph. Before doing so I want to make a few conclusions and to 
underline some of my views. 


1. It would be a false conclusion that I am unwilling to call into question the basis of the 
present economic order. It is my opinion that steps in the direction of optimalization 
can be set by the development of new economic policies, both on the national level 
and on the European level. The same is true, of course, at the global level. 
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2. There is not only one concept of the mixed economy, but economically the members 
of the Community have more in common than they have differences. In each country 
of the Community, government plays a role in economic life. There is one particular 
power-block - in particular the trans-national corporations - whose influence calls out 
for political action. Here the Commission in Brussels is too weak. 


3. | The combination of common market (with a small beginning of a mixed economy) on 
the one hand, and well shaped mixed economies on the national scale on the other 
hand, has so far largely eliminated poverty for the majority of the population. 
Standards of life have been improved; compared with our parents there are great 
changes in human welfare and education. There is also a complete change in life- 
style, generally spoken of as positive in economic terms. Not everyone profits, how- 
ever, and a high price has to be paid. I return to these problems in the next section. 


SHORTCOMINGS AND CHALLENGES 


I regret to say that, faced with contemporary short-comings and challenges, the European 
Single Act is a weak document. I shall summarize them in four short paragraphs. 


A. Poverty in Europe 


To banish poverty is one of the overriding aims of economists. There has been progress - as 
already mentioned - in the member states, and sometimes even a feeling of triumphalism 
arose in the firm belief that we could succeed in banishing poverty altogether. New studies 
of the European Community, however, showing that at least 50 million people can be cha- 
racterized as poor, have considerably dampened these feelings of triumphalism, and made 
us more modest. Even if we accept that this poverty problem in our countries is partly psy- 
chological, it is nevertheless a fact that these feelings are very relevant for those who are 
affected. Poverty in Europe is relative, compared to poverty in Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, but the deficiencies in many households, especially in those of old people and in 
those of prolonged unemployment are considerable. The problem of poverty marks the dis- 
parities in the Community. 


There is not only a (slightly diminishing) disparity between the northern countries and the 
southern in the Community: there is also the inequality within the member states them- 
selves. In the last fifty years inequality was reduced in a number of countries. Opinions vary 
greatly about whether inequality is or is not tolerable, and whether the reduction of equali- 
ty has to be seen as an essential condition of social consensus. There is a Community Anti- 
Poverty Programme with around 40 projects. It is my impression that the urgency to pro- 
mote this social dimension of European construction is felt more strongly in Brussels itself 
than in the capitals of the twelve member states. The bureaucracies of the twelve are not 
very willing to transfer financial power to the Brussels centre to widen and to deepen the 
programme. In most of the countries there is a fundamental lack of interest in their own 
poor. 
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B. Structural Unemployment and Work 


During the last decade the nature of economic growth has changed. In particular, industrial 
investment can create a higher gross national product, but not more jobs. The banking sys- 
tem shows the same problems as the industrial sector. The mechanisation of large adminis- 
trative systems brings down the total number of those employed. 


There is, at the same time, for the majority of the people a movement of downward mobili- 
ty. For a minority there is upward mobility. A Working Group of independent experts - set 
up by the Commission in the context of its studies on Medium Term Economic Assessments 
- reported as early as 1979: “There is a widening gulf between the aspirations of a better 
educated, more cultured population and the reality of boring, repetitive tasks involving only 
a small part of a highly ordered process. The reward for this alienation, increasing material 
comfort, is increasingly inadequate or questioned, as the consumer society and economic 
growth are unfavourably compared with other values such as the quality of life, leisure, the 
right to live in one’s home town.” It is no longer correct to accept blindly the well-conce1- 
ved words of John Kennedy (30 years ago!) “A rising tide lifts all boats”. Economic pro- 
gress can now be the cause of social marginalisation. Structural unemployment - for both 
men and women - is acommon feature in almost all member states. Labour problems have 
to be discussed in connection with so-called modern technology. 


This discussion can take place can take place in our different countries, but policies can only 
be carried out by the countries together. The SEA is again weak on this issue. It is my firm 
belief that churches bear a heavy responsibility in finding a solution to the problem of unem- 
ployment. Christian ethics are largely based on a view of work itself. The idea was and is 
that work is an intrinsic and irreplaceable part of human existence. Work is not only an eco- 
nomic necessity, but also has social value for almost everyone. We cannot abandon work in 
our lives, but we should remind ourselves and society that work should not just be identi- 
fied with paid work. To gain some personal fulfilment and self-respect, to have a relation- 
ship with others, to fulfil the idea that “work is inseparable from service to our fellow-men” 
(J.H. Oldham) we should reconsider the whole concept of work, and not just work related 
to income. 


The instrument traditionally applied by govenments to fight unemployment - stimulation of 
production - has lost its meaning in western society. The solution to structural employment 
is not primarily an economic one, but a cultural one. Here is the entry point for the churches. 


C. Environment in an Integrated Europe 


More and more people are aware that the old economic paradigms do not take into account 
ecological and resource limitations and the physical sustainability of the economy. The 
stewardship of these resources is not in safe hands when those who are guided by an unqua- 
lified concept of growth are in control. The draft document of the WCC “A Guide to 
Economy as a Matter of Faith” says: “There is a major link between environmental des- 
truction and economic policies, and it is in this field that we can again observe a major fai- 
lure of prevailing political-economic models. Some of the dominant economic theories 
underlying these models are defective in the sense that they do not study the phenomenon 
of scarcity as such and that they assume that the needs of individuals are limited. Often they 
do not distinguish between need and greed, equate economic growth with development, 
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limit the concept of value to market prices and market value, and regard ecological factors 
as “externalities” which cannot be measured and fall outside the scope of basic economic 
theories.” 


This statement is in line with the document from the World Convocation on Justice, Peace 
and the Integrity of Creation (Seoul 1990), when it states: “The rich countries should accept 
a limit to growth so that resources can be made available for production aimed at fulfilling 
the international basic needs of all; all basic needs of a society and its people determine eco- 
nomic and political policies and not the economic values and interests of trans-national cor- 
porations and international monetary agencies such as the international Monetary Fund and 
the World Bank.” 


“Option for the poor” means more production for them - basic needs - but together with a 
given limited environmental space, the industrialized countries confront a change in 
consumption patterns. The very successes of economic growth have not been achieved 
without cost. More and more we see these costs: the destruction of beauty, the dangers of 
pollution, the exhaustion of resources. We have to start talking about “justice between gene- 
rations’, because future generations are now threatened by the present generations, and 
especially by those who are rich. 


The Brundtland definition of “satisfying the needs of the present without compromising the 
needs of the future” is not very helpful. Most environmental destruction is the direct re- 
sponsibility of industrialized countries, only a small proportion of whose production can be 
said to be related to “needs”. The satisfaction of wants and desires is what drives Western 
economies. Here Brundtland is silent. So is the European Single Act. The people of Europe 
have to start considering a revised development model, according to the basic principles 
mentioned in the beginning of this article. There is an urgent need to build up public pres- 
sure in favour of policies safeguarding the environment for future generations, and as a 
habitat for other species too. The European Commission must accept the extension of its 
horizon to encompass environmental “externalities” associated with the production of raw 
materials, imported by EC countries, especially of agricultural goods originating in develo- 
ping nations. On the other hand, regulations about the export of pesticides must be an item 
of concern to the Community. 


D. Responsibility for Others 


I mentioned already the paradox of the Brundtland report. The paradox is that, although 
development uses resources and therefore puts pressure on the sustainability of soil, water, 
forests, air, yet it is only through a process of development that we can achieve the balance 
which will save us. I indicated this process of development for Europe, at least for the coun- 
tries of the Community. Going that way can give us credibility by asking others to do the 
same. To be open for others is a Christian virtue. It is mostly hampered by a complacent 
short-term view of our interests. We have already known for decades that mass poverty, 
including world hunger, is a major feature in other continents. From the point of view of the 
total number of poor people - 1,000 million, and almost certainly more within the next 
years - the world economic system and the national system appear to fail completely. 


What is most striking is a political unwillingness to act. The responsibility for bold deci- 
sions cannot be pushed into the hands of governments alone. Public opinion - on the whole- 
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is lukewarm, although there are many NGOs dealing with development, including church 
organisations. European Community policies regarding the redistribution of political 
power, taking self-determination seriously, are weak. On the contrary, there is a continuing 
agricultural policy which in itself is a disaster for many developing countries and for mil- 
lions of farmers. Furthermore, there is a tendency to protect its own production, both agri- 
cultural and industrial. There is a fundamental lack of willingness to share power. The conti- 
nuation of the debt crisis is another example which shows that European countries are 
mainly dealing with their own short-sighted interests. The Lomé Treaty has to be revised 
completely, recognising that more and more African countries wish to develop their own 
models. This desire should be encouraged and accepted, even if the result is a delinking 
from Western economies. European countries can stimulate this process by making bold 
proposals to deal with present debt, and in favour of “cash for green”. In other words: the 
demand in financial terms for the greening of production needs a positive reply. 


FINAL REMARKS 


1. It could be of some interest to investigate whether Christian lay-people are willing to 
sit together, in order to think through and to design a new model for the future development 
of Europe, always bearing in mind (1) the limited environmental space, (ii) the option for the 
poor. The biblical concept of justice is the guide for such a design. 


2. This study should include a re-assessment of the present welfare state and social ser- 
vices, as well as an outline for a World Public Sector, 1.e. first steps towards an internatio- 
nal welfare policy. 


3. The study could be made under the auspices of the European Ecumenical 
Commission for Church and Society in Brussels, with invited participants from the Roman 
Catholic church, and lay-people from central and eastern Europe. 

4. We should be aware of M.M. Thomas’s admonition to “search for new patterns of ser- 
vice to the world” - in other words a reply to the “call for the total transformation of unjust 


structures and patterns of behaviour” made by the Basel European Ecumenical Assembly. 


For whom and for what are we waiting? 
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MAASTRICHT 1991: QUESTIONS FOR THE CHURCHES 


Marc Lenders 


EUROPE 92 


Initially, “Europe 92” was intended as a symbol mainly for internal use. The aim was first 
and foremost to boost the economic machine to enable Europe to face up to international 
competition by creating a single market, before addressing the question of an economic and 
monetary union and, lastly, linked to this, the question of political union. All these aspects 
were already “implicitly” contained in the Single European Act, even though it is true to say 
that it was the prospect of the expanded market which seized the imagination most. 


The revolutionary developments which shook the whole of Eastern Europe forced the 
European Community to abandon its “insularity” and the narrow image it had presented of 
itself as a commercial power without any political ambitions. In fact, the reunification of 
Germany marked the beginning of a process which is well under way today and which has 
gradually made the European Community realize the extent of its political weight. 


In an international context shaken by the winds of history, the Europe 92 which, at home, 
reads as “single market” takes on a different significance when we hear the echo coming 
from abroad, for there the talk is of “fortress Europe”. The fact that 1992 coincides with the 
500th anniversary of the start of the conquest of the Americas adds all the more to the sym- 
bolism of this date. The time has gone when the European Community could expect to 
devote most of its time and energy to solving its own internal problems. 


Because of all these different meanings the year 1992 is a water-shed. In Europe, the 
European Community has become the central political and economic fact of life: witness 
the creation of the European Economic Area, the many applications for membership and the 
agreements of association. As regards the Community’s relations with the southern hemis- 
phere, these need to be fundamentally revised. In a recent address to the European 
Parliament, the President of the European Commission, Jacques Delors, said, “Something 
is wrong, because economic reasoning 1s based on an economy of 800 million persons (the 
G7) without counting the Third World. The North-South dialogue must be relaunched, 
otherwise there will always be too many unemployed persons in our countries.” 


How is the European Community reacting to these challenges facing it at home and abroad? 
The results of the two inter-governmental conferences concluded at Maastricht last 
December (91) give some indication of the main lines of reaction. This is not the place to 
attempt a detailed evaluation of the “Draft Treaty of Union” submitted to the twelve natio- 
nal parliaments of the EC for ratification. I shall confine myself to a few comments on the 
main challenges confronting the European Community, which are: the social question, the 
democratic content of the process, relations within Europe and Europe’s responsibility in 
relation to the Third World. 
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THE SOCIAL QUESTION 


We have always known that economic integration and harmonisation at the social level had 
not kept pace with each other. What is more, in dealing with the social question the 
Community has concentrated almost solely on the area of labour. The Community Charter 
on the “basic social rights of workers” did no more than confirm an existing state of affairs. 
In fact, there has not until now been any overall concept of a social policy. 


What happened at Maastricht? At all events, the social question was the subject of heated 
discussion, with the majority of countries wanting at all costs to provide themselves with 
the means to begin redressing the balance. In the end, the United Kingdom distanced itself 
from an agreement drawn up among the other eleven members, as it had already done in 
relation to the Social Charter. According to this agreement, “The Community and their 
Member States shall have as their objectives the promotion of employment, improved living 
and working conditions, proper social protection, dialogue between management and 
labour, the development of human resources with a view to a lasting high employment and 
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the combatting of exclusion”. 


This protocol is intended to allow greater freedom of initiative to the Commission in mat- 
ters of social policy, given its increased sphere of competence. One may also hope it will 
lead to greater effectiveness, given the greater number of areas in which a qualified majori- 
ty will be enough to enable the Council of Ministers to adopt proposals from the 
Commission. 


Time will tell whether this opening will be enough to cope with the phenomenon of social 
exclusion brought about by the adoption of a model for economic development that focusses 
one-sidedly on increased productivity. 


Now that Maastricht has stressed the importance of social as well as economic cohesion, it 
will be interesting to see the implementation of this concept, which will call for the transfer 
of large amounts of resources. These will be levied mainly from the richest countries of the 
Community. The dates agreed on for the setting up of a European Central Bank, and the 
rigid criteria adopted, are liable to work against the stated goal of reducing the disparity 
between the rich and poor regions of the Community. 


THE DEMOCRATIC CONTENT 


Without wishing to play down the significance of the new powers attributed to the European 
Parliament aimed at achieving greater involvement of the citizens - which is an essential 
condition for the democratic functioning of the institutions - Maastricht certainly did not 
come up to expectations. Admittedly, in areas where the Parliament already had certain 
powers these were strengthened, but the conference was hesitant about allocating any new 
powers to it in those areas which affect people’s daily lives more directly. 


‘Article 1) of the Agreement 
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When one notes the growing disenchantment with public institutions among the citizens of 
most community countries, particularly on the part of the people who feel excluded, and 
when one adds to this the lack of transparency of the community decision-making pro- 
cesses, the absence in the Maastricht agreements of any concrete and inspiring commitment 
to greater democracy in our societies is a matter of serious concern. Not least because one 
may draw a connection between this indifference and the appearance of extremist groups 
and parties in our various countries. 


One way of again achieving greater participation could perhaps be to take account of the 
regional phenomenon which seems to correspond to the need for cultural identity in an 
increasingly uniform world. On this point, too, Maastricht should have gone further. Some 
people had hoped to see the creation of a Chamber for the Regions which would have 
become part of the institutional structure of the Community. Instead they will have to be 
content with a Committee for the Regions whose composition and mandate remain vague. 


RELATIONS WITHIN EUROPE 


Recently, at a consultation devoted to the Maastricht summit, the Deputy Secretary for 
European Integration (sic) of the Polish Council of Ministers declared that the Agreement 
of Association concluded on 19 December of last year between the European Community 
and Poland, Hungary and the Czech and Slovak Republic was a more significant event than 
Maastricht. At this same consultation the Deputy Director of the Russian Academy of 
Sciences urged the European Community to recognize the role that Russia expects to see it 
play in the search for a new European order. These points of view are, I think, a good reflec- 
tion of the opinion prevailing in political circles in the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Maastricht had little to say in regard to these expectations. 


It would, however, be wrong to conclude from this that the Community is primarily concer- 
ned with itself. The fact that the Council of Ministers should have instructed the 
Commission to prepare a report for the month of June, on the prospects for the expansion 
of the Community, suggests that the question of relations with the other European countries 
will now be on the agenda. The United Kingdom, which took over the presidency from July 
1992, has already let it be known that it will treat the question of expansion as a priority. 


At Maastricht itself, even if nothing very concrete emerged in the form of commitments to 
the other European countries, it has to be said at the same time that by including in the 
Treaty of Union a chapter dealing with “provisions concerning a common foreign and secu- 
rity policy” the Community made a qualitative leap forward which in the long term will alter 
its very nature. 


RELATIONS WITH THE COUNTRIES OF THE SOUTHERN HEMISPHERE 
It had been noted that, in the Single European Act, the Community remained strangely silent 
on the subject of the countries of the southern hemisphere. Maastricht had apparently lear- 


ned the lesson. For the first time in the history of the Treaties of the European Community, 
a chapter concerning Development Cooperation’ has been officially included. 


Article XVII, Article 130 U to 130 Y 


ou 


One of the articles’ responds to the long-standing demand voiced by the churches and 
NGOs, that the various policies of the Community should be consistent with the aims of 
development cooperation. To my mind, this is a decision of considerable significance in that 
the subject thus comes under the competence of the Community institutions. These institu- 
tions, and in particular the European Parliament, will therefore in future be directly 
involved in working out the content of development cooperation policy. 


Unfortunately, the principle affirmed in the article is badly handled in the Treaty itself. The 
division, which Maastricht confirms, between matters which are the responsibility of the 
Community (development cooperation) and those which are matters for inter-governmental 
cooperation (foreign policy and common security) is, in practice liable to weigh heavily on 
the implementation of such consistency. Obviously, the G7 and the IMF wield considerable 
influence in the North-South dialogue. At this level, and as far as the Community member 
states involved are concerned, these issues do not come under the competence of the 
Community. 


The following questions might be added to President Delors’ statement about the need to 
relaunch the North-South dialogue: Who are the partners and who is responsible in what 
areas for seeking to establish this dialogue? A reply to this question seems to me to be all 
the more necessary in that it touches directly on the Community’s contribution to a more 
just world order. 


WHAT ABOUT THE CHURCHES? 


The examples quoted above are only a few among the many which could have been chosen 
but they will suffice, I think, to show that the responsibility of the churches lies in the area 
of finding answers to the questions implicitly contained in these four examples. 


The churches’ presence in the European institutions is not a recent development. At the end 
of the fifties, on the initiative of a number of international civil servants and with the encou- 
ragement of the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches, Dr Visser’t Hooft, the 
churches decided to set up a light-weight structure to explore the possibilities for establi- 
shing a church presence in this rarified world of the institutions of the European 
Community. In the mid-seventies, the European Ecumenical Commission for Church and 
Society (EECCS) was officially set up. A few years later, EECCS decided to establish a 
part-time post in Strasbourg so that it could follow the work of the Council of Europe and 
the sessions of the European Parliament more closely.’ 


Article 130 V. The Community shall take account of the aims set out in article 130 U (i.e. 
the sustainable economic and social development, the smooth and gradual integration into 
the world economy, the campaign against poverty, the consolidation of democracy and the 
rule of law) in the policies it applies which are liable to affect the developing countries. 


“Further details on church organizations working in Brussels and Strasbourg may be found 
in the Churches’ Guide to the European Institutions published by The Ecumenical Centre, 
174 rue Joseph II, Brussels 1040. 
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At the end of the eighties, for no identifiable reason, there was a sudden upsurge of interest 
in what was happening in the European institutions. Various factors were probably invol- 
ved. Not least of these was certainly the impact of the Single European Act on the general 
public. Added to this, shortly after, came the destruction of the Berlin Wall by the people, 
heralding other upheavals which were to follow in quick succession, creating an entirely 
new situation for the whole of Europe and making it necessary to look for new points of 
reference. 


The European institutions - those of the European Community and those of Council of 
Europe alike - potentially apply to all the countries of Europe. This potentiality is in the pro- 
cess of becoming a reality. 


The team which the churches had set up in Brussels and in Strasbourg has been considera- 
bly strengthened. In the churches and councils of churches belonging to EECCS a number 
of special committees have been formed to monitor the developments within the institu- 
tions, in liaison with Brussels and Strasburg. 


While the churches are showing greater interest, the institutions for their part are also show- 
ing signs of being more receptive to the ethical challenge. Following a visit to the 
Commission of the European Communities by church leaders, for example, the 
Commission, through its President, invited the churches to take part in a regular dialogue 
with Commission representatives. This is a new situation for the churches and it will be an 
exacting one in view of the level of expertise and the force of theological and ethical argu- 
mentation they will have to bring to it. 


“Is a church presence in the international institutions really justified?” - in conversation one 
often senses this latent question in the minds of our interlocutors. 


By way of conclusion, I should like to attempt to answer that question, which sometimes 
reflects a rather suspicious attitude to our work. Let me first make two points clear: a) We 
are not talking about just any presence, but a particular type of presence; and b) we are not 
talking about international institutions in general, but about those of the European 
Community. 


The European Community is an international organization unlike any other. Its institutions 
and the way they interact make it unique among the existing panoply of international orga- 
nizations. Because of this, there is no pre-established model for approaching it. We can ne1- 
ther transfer to the Community the model of church-state relations existing in certain coun- 
tries, nor treat the Community institutions as a special case among international institutions. 
We have to find the forms of presence appropriate to them as we go along. 


To my mind, three major reasons justify the churches’ presence: 


The first lies in the fact that the European Community represents an effort to redress the 
imbalance that has developed between economic powers and the political institutions. This 
is what makes all the difference between an international institution like the Community and 
a free trade area like EFTA. In this respect, the wish expressed in some quarters for the rapid 
enlargement of the Community is suspect; they see the European Community as it functions 
at present as an obstacle to the free play of market forces. The economy, as the sum total of 
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the activities undertaken by human beings for their development, always tends towards the 
global. At first, this evolution took place gradually; each time structures of control had to 
be devised to distribute the fruit of this development as fairly as possible. Today the globa- 
lization of economic exchange has become a reality; the political structures on the other 
hand have lagged behind. In the absence of a world organization capable of controlling this 
situation effectively, we have to devise intermediate structures. This is the role that the 
European Community’s political institutions, however imperfect, are called upon to play. 
This question should interest the churches in the highest degree because a judgement of an 
ethical nature has to rest on a clear understanding of the relation between economy and poli- 
tics. 


Another reason, this time of a practical nature, seems to me to justify the need for the 
churches to follow the developments taking place within the European Community. They 
have to realize the extension to community level of areas which directly concern the 
churches’ ethical responsibility: social issues (unemployment, migration, the situation of 
women, future of rural areas, regions in industrial decline, etc.); environmental issues 
(energy, agriculture, transport, genetic engineering, etc.); North-South issues (ACP 
Convention, GATT) and, with the Treaty of Union signed in Maastricht, the new issues rela- 
ting to peace and security. Already, and increasingly in future, these questions have to be 
tackled as close to the source as possible, simply on grounds of efficiency. This is why 
EECCS was set up. 


A third reason is that the European Community can become a place where we can look for 
models of action which will enable us to avoid the often paralysing dichotomy between the 
ethics of responsibility (which relates to politics) and the ethics of conviction (which sup- 
posedly belongs to the churches). Through contact with the institutions, there is now the 
opportunity to develop a discussion which will enable us to remind politicians of the need 
to take account of the long-term view in political action, and to remind church leaders that 
they should not limit their role to commenting after the event on decisions that have alrea- 
dy been taken, but that they have a duty to take part in defining the terms of reference of a 
democratic debate, the need for which is urgently felt everywhere today. 


In writing this article I have tried to do more than just describe the position. If it helps to 


start or foster discussion in the churches on the questions it has raised, it will have served 
its purpose. 


Translated from the French 
Language Service, WCC 
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FOR A EUROPE LIVING IN JUSTICE AND SOLIDARITY 


Solange Fernex 


The Ist of January 1993 will mark the birth of the Single European Market - the object of 
so many golden dreams, but also of fierce criticism, questions and doubts. 


It has become abundantly clear that on our tiny planet we can no longer live in isolation, 
thinking only of ourselves. The least thing done by any of us has repercussions on the others. 


The aim of the founding fathers of Europe was to build solidarity among neighbours trau- 
matized by a devastating war. Initially the union was to be economic: the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC), then the EURATOM treaty. Political union was to follow 
later. After the Maastricht agreements we can appreciate, given the self-interest of the indi- 
vidual countries, the full extent of the difficulties involved. 


The decision to create a European Parliament elected by universal suffrage was intended to 
set a democratic seal on this economic edifice. 


The Single Market of 1993 is the continuation of the economic integration which will turn 
the Europe of the Twelve, with its 340 million producers and consumers, into the world’s 
strongest economic power, capable of holding its own against the United States and Japan. 


But a Europe of bankers and merchants is not what the 21st century needs. Democracy, the 
defence of the rights of the weakest, the preservation of the environment are now both 
powerful aspirations and an absolute necessity for the world’s survival. In 1992 the building 
of Europe involves an implacable struggle between capital, which wants a free hand to 
develop, and life - the life of human beings and the life of nature which is under such threat. 


This is the eternal struggle between God and Mammon, being waged on the European level 
but also, with the GATT negotiations, on the world level. 


In Brussels there are more than 2000 lobbies, economic pressure groups of the most varied 
kind: banks, chemicals, aviation, cars, machines, nuclear energy, services, distribution. 
These lobbies, which are very rich and well-equipped with highly qualified staff, watch over 
texts as they are being elaborated and try to influence them in their own interests by 
constantly lobbying the Executive Commission, the Council of Ministers and members of 
the European Parliament. 


Associations for the protection of nature or the defence of human rights, or the advocates of 


the Third World, who are rich only in conviction, have great difficulty in making themselves 
heard. It is a real David and Goliath contest. 
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And this is where the churches have to take sides, and stand up resolutely for the defence of 
life and the protection of the weakest - here, in the East and in the Third World - and of the 
creation whose trustees we are. 


Whenever a text that is potentially damaging to economic interests comes before the 
European Parliament, the lobbies mount a full-scale attack. 


In January 1992, a text banning tobacco advertising was voted down following a cleverly 
orchestrated legal complaint. The debate on the patenting of living beings, a mechanism by 
which business, in an incredible display of hybris, is trying to claim royalties on life itself, 
is being conducted with a ferocity out of all proportion. In the face of the interests at stake, 
ethical, social, environmental and legal questions can hardly find a hearing. 


The reform of the common agricultural policy (CAP), which plans to align farm prices on 
world markets with, for example, a 35% reduction in cereal prices - which will benefit the 
agro-food business, the major distributors and cereal trusts, farm machine producers and the 
chemical industry with its fertilisers, pesticides and genetic engineering - is going ahead 
without regard for the hundreds of thousands of small farmers who will lose their livelihood, 
nor for the agriculture of the two-thirds world as it faces crushing problems of water, soil 
and genetic impoverishment. The direct aid that is supposed to compensate the farmers for 
loss of income cannot be sustained indefinitely by economies facing other difficulties. 


The farmers must be able to sell the fruit of their labour at remunerative prices, and Europe 
must subsidize their retraining in organic farming methods or farming that is kinder to the 
environment. But this development is against the interests of the dominant economic inter- 
ests. 


As regards transport policy, the lobbies of the car industry, the aeronautics industry and the 
oil companies are blocking any vigorous, systematic development of public city and inter- 
city transport, preventing any fundamental thinking on how to reduce the amount of trans- 
port (ban on the transporting of live animals over long distances), and cornering substantial 
amounts for themselves from community budgets to continue their own expansion, with no 
regard for the environment, the greenhouse effect, the well-being of adjoining communities 
and the overall use of energy. 


The area where the influence of the lobbies is most blatant is in European energy policy. The 
nuclear power lobby is still very aggressive, despite the Chernobyl disaster and the dead- 
lock over nuclear waste that no-one knows how to dispose of. When it comes to research, 
or aid in energy equipment to the countries of the East, the nuclear industry carves itself out 
the lion’s share. Proposals for the development of renewable energy sources like solar or 
wind power, aid for energy saving, which costs much less and gives a much quicker return, 
are systematically strangled, despite the fact that many interesting projects exist and that 
both the officials and the elected members are extremely interested in them. 


In all the other areas of EC policy the picture is the same. In the vast majority of cases, the 
demands of the ecologists concerning democracy, human rights, solidarity and the protec- 
tion of the creation are simply ridden down by the powerful economic interests they are 
confronting. 
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The Ecumenical Assembly of European Churches in Basel in the spring of 1989 on the 
theme, “Justice, Peace and Integrity of Creation” put the problem well. In Canberra the 
World Council of Churches reaffirmed its commitment to this line. The European 
Ecumenical Commission on Church and Society, and its offices in Brussels and Strasbourg, 
are a very precious tracking-station from which to observe the process of European inte- 
gration and appreciate the problems involved. With the discussion on a reform of agricul- 
tural policy in full swing, this office arranged for a visit by American experts and politicians 
hostile to the proposed changes, which helped their European counterparts to realise the 
damage being done at present in the farming community of the USA by the over-liberaliza- 
tion of agricultural policy. 


The Europe of tomorrow must harmonize all its measures for the protection of nature, for 
social welfare and guarantees of democracy, taking the highest standards as the yardstick. 


Future European elections should be held by a unified proportional system which will ensu- 
re due representation of new forces, especially the ecologists. In 1989, for instance, the 2.5 
million ecologist voters in Britain were left without representation, and the Green group in 
the European parliament was deprived of 13 M.P.s who would have made it the fourth lar- 
gest European political grouping. The British majority system is a blatant anachronism. 


The powers of the European Parliament must also be strengthened to counterbalance the 
present omnipotence of the Commission and the Council of Ministers. 


The relations of the new economic power with the countries of the East and of the two-thirds 
world also need to be re-examined. 1992 is marked by the official celebrations of the 500th 
anniversary of the conquest of America. The Amerindian world, for its part, has mobilised 
to commemorate 500 years of colonialism. Here, too, profound reflection is called for on 
the part of Christians if we are to break with the relations of oppression, pillage, and direct 
or indirect killing caused by the economic structures imposed by Europe to defend its capi- 
tal. 


The fact that this commemoration coincides with the building of a new Europe is an oppor- 
tunity to make a new start on a new footing. The KAIROS EUROPE initiative, the assem- 
bly of base church communities held in Strasbourg at Pentecost, 1992, highlighted the choi- 
ce facing Christians in 1992: either they continue to sanction the primacy of money over 
life, or they place themselves resolutely on the side of thé outcast, the weak, those who have 
no voice, the silent, suffering creation, and speak out in no uncertain terms: money is simp- 
ly an instrument which exists to serve life - all life. The Golden Calf must be slain. “You 
cannot serve God and Mammon”. 


It is significant that the European churches should have chosen to hold their KAIROS 
EUROPE assembly in Strasbourg, the seat of the European Parliament and the city where 
Schweitzer developed his ethical thinking based on respect for life. 


This reversal of values in favour of tolerance, solidarity, respect for life, non-violence in our 
relations with one another and with the creation is a “conversion” which we are called to 
undergo, or else we perish. This is basically the message of the Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
Albert Schweitzer, a native of Alsace, theologian, philosopher, musician and doctor. At the 
end of his life, worn out by years of committed service to the poorest of the poor, he still 
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found the strength to speak out against nuclear testing, the constant perfecting of systema- 
tic weapons of mass destruction, posing a threat even to future generations. It is an intole- 
rable scandal that these tests are still going on in 1992, carried out by western countries 
which call themselves Christian, and it must stop. Here, too, the churches have a duty to 
make their voice heard loud and clear. 


The new common security system of tomorrow’s Europe must be based on respect for the 
rights of individuals and minorities, the settling of conflicts by non-violent means, confi- 
dence-building measures - all those principles which were adopted at Helsinki, and then in 
Stockholm and Vienna under the Conference on Security and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE), which brings together the countries of NATO and of the East as well as neutral 
countries like Switzerland, Sweden and Ireland. NATO, a military inheritance from the cold 
war which should be disbanded, and the Western European Union with its nuclear weapons 
under French and British command cannot meet the new challenges, for these are not mili- 
tary. They are environmental, social and political, and they will not be solved by the use of 
weapons, least of all weapons of mass destruction. That is why efforts for drastic reductions 
in military budgets and for the suppression of armed forces really are moving with the tide 
of history. 


Unfortunately, here again arms manufacturers and dealers are trying to block any signifi- 
cant advances before they have time to take shape. 


“Time is short”. Despite the unequal means engaged in the struggle, the advocates of peace, 
justice and the creation know that their fight will be victorious. It is this faith which permits 
them to hope against all hope and to keep going even when the political outlook seems hos- 
tile, laden and dark. The struggle for life strikes a faint chord in all hearts, even the most 
hardened - it finds a note of sympathy, even when the ensuing votes obey the law of hard 
cash. And that is the crack we must try to break wide open by constantly raising the problem 
of our responsibility as human beings for the world we want to leave for our children. A 
living, healthy, beautiful world where peace and justice reign. 


Isn’t this the meaning of Christ’s message? 


Translated from the French 
Language Service, WCC 
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LOME CONVENTION - 
UNEASE IN A CHANGING WORLD* 


Kaliopate Tavola 


There should have been much jubilation when Lomé IV was signed on 15 December 1989. 
After all, the new convention maintained the “acquis” of the previous conventions, it contai- 
ned innovative and useful new chapters, and its total European Development Fund (EDF) 
resources alone increased approximately 46% compared to that of Lomé III. Instead, there 
was only muted festivity. 


This muffled state of affairs has regressed, even with all the promises and opportunities of 
the Single European Market. Enervation and perplexity have crept in, where dynamism and 
hope should have taken hold. 


Why is this so? 


Essentially, there are two reasons. The first is that Lomé IV has to operate within a new 
Europe, the outcome of the Single European Market, created by the Single European Act of 
1987. The second is that Lomé IV has also to operate, in addition to the above, within a 
changing regional and international environment, which is not necessarily respectful of or 
conducive to the objectives and spirit of Lomé, and whose cumulative effect is to lessen the 
net benefits from this convention. 


As regards the Single European Market, it is crystal clear that there are opportunities and 
there are risks to the ACP countries. This is acknowledged; and much has been written about 
this. However, in the context of a larger Europe, and in the context of a changing interna- 
tional environment referred to above, particularly considering the impact of GATT and the 
CAP reform on ACP/EC relations, the erosion of preferences through the General System 
of Preferences (GSPS) and the special arrangements to non-ACP countries, and the upsurge 
of racism and xenophobia, many commentators have concluded that the risks to the ACP 
are going to be compounded, and they are likely to desensitize the opportunities that may 
accrue. 


For instance, the risks that have been given focus in various documents include uncompeti- 
tivity by ACP producers; drop in demand in the short to medium term due to diversion of 
trade from ACP to Community producers; diversion of investment capital away from ACP; 
likely increased production costs to ACP as a result of the harmonization of standards; and 
the conversion of national quotas for bananas to Community quotas with the unfavourable 
implications this may entail for ACP banana producers. 


Now, we situate this scenario in a wider international context which is beset by the follow- 
ing: 


* Notes relating to technical terms will be found at the end of this article. 
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¢ Depressed commodity markets, 

e Ineffective International Commodity Agreements (ICAs), 

e Residual ICAs, e.g. sugar, 

e A tottering Common Fund, 

e Massive debt burden, 

e Net outflow of capital from the south to the north, 

¢ Unfulfilled developmental aid promises, 

e Dissatisfaction arising from adverse Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAPs), 
e Dissatisfaction with Africa’s Decade of (Un)Development. 


When we analyze all these and see how they impact on the provisions of the Lomé 
Convention, either directly or indirectly, we will begin to appreciate the reasons for the sup- 
pressed jubilation by the ACP on signing of Lomé IV. We will begin to see also the 
extreme anxiety and fear that the ACP countries have for their own development and for 
their future. 


GATT and the CAP reform are likely to erode further the preferential margin that ACP pro- 
ducers enjoy under Lomé. In any case, and as indicated earlier, this margin has been eroding 
every year with the granting of GSPs by the Community to other developing countries. This 
will further throttle ACP trade with the Community, which some statistics show to be decli- 
ning. The resultant reduction in market share and the deterioration in export proceeds to the 
ACP will have far-reaching implications to all sectors of the ACP economies. 


Both GATT and the CAP reform are also likely to affect adversely ACP’s preferential com- 
modity protocols contained in Lomé. The immediate effect will obviously be the removal 
of the preferential element in the prices of these commodities. In other words, the relative- 
ly high Community prices will be indexed to the world prices. The long term effect is like- 
ly to be some adjustment to the preferential nature of the market itself, i.e. access and gua- 
rantee of access. When it comes to sugar, for example, the Community have sometimes 
countered the ACP argument by saying that the reform of the CAP through removal or 
reduction of farm subsidies, will result in increases in the prices of sugar in the world mar- 
ket. Whilst this is theoretically sound, it is unlikely to be achievable in practice because of 
the residual nature of the world sugar market. 


The undermining of the commodity protocols in the convention will again reduce export 
proceeds for the ACP producers. The reduction of export proceeds has been agonizing the 
ACP due to the prolonged depressed commodity markets. And it is evident that neither the 
current crop of ICAs nor the Common Fund is able effectively to improve this situation in 
the market, and to sustain the resultant improvement for a long duration. 


The depressed commodity prices put a lot of pressure on the STABEX resources under 
Lomé. There exists directly a negative correlation here. The greater or the longer the com- 
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modity markets are depressed, the lesser is the fund to effectively sustain the STABEX 
scheme. It was the story of Lomé III. Now it is the story of Lomé IV. Already, for the 1990 
year of application - the first under the new convention - the resources earmarked for the 
year are not sufficient to cover all legitimate requests for transfers. So Lomé IV kicks off, 
not with a bang but with a whimper. These reduced transfers are not likely to bring about 
the sectoral rejuvenation that is essential for the commodities concerned. 


What is lamentable too is the fact that SYSMIN resources are being diverted to supplement 
the STABEX resources in the payment of these transfers. So essentially, what happens is 
that ACP lose both on the swings and on the roundabouts. 


The changing face and image of the new Europe will have repercussions on the provisions 
of Lomé. The Community, of course, have assured the ACP that there will be no diversion 
of the Lomé resources to East European countries. The ACP can accept that as regards 
Lomé IV. But what of the future? 


What is evident, however, is that because of the widened horizon of the new reality in 
Europe, it is becoming difficult to win concessions for the ACP countries. The residual bor- 
der and consumption taxes that are still charged by some Member States for ACP goods pre- 
sent a good example. Recently, the ACP submitted to the Italian authorities the removal of 
one of these taxes, but to no avail. Furthermore, the ACP’s desire to increase their sugar 
exports to Portugal under some preferential arrangement and pricing, similar to that of the 
existing Sugar Protocol, is another good example. Here, the Community views are mixed. 
The present outcome is that this whole issue is shrouded in non-specificity and non-com- 
mitment. 


What is clear is that the present state of undevelopment and poverty in the ACP countries, 
particularly in the least developed countries in our ranks, is not being countered or even 
being addressed effectively as a result of the unfavourable international situation and poli- 
tics that prevail. Particularly significant here is the not-so-generous attitude of the develo- 
ped countries to reach their target of development aid, either as a result of politics at home 
or in the recipient countries. It is fair to say that the politics in recipient countries and the 
dissatisfaction arising from it, when large chunks of developmental and other concessiona- 
ry aid are being squandered in ill-conceived aided projects, are also contributing to this atti- 
tude. 


Fuelling this attitude also is the dissatisfaction on both sides that all efforts at structural 
adjustment programmes have not borne the fruits that were intended. On the side of the 
developed countries, there exists the dissatisfaction that many resources have been utilized 
but little benefit has been realized. On the side of the developing countries, on the other 
hand, there exists the dissatisfaction that inappropriate policies that do not reflect local aspi- 
rations have been imposed on them in the implementation of these programmes. 


Place the crippling debt burden within this confined context, and within the wider context 
discussed earlier, only one conclusion can be drawn. Undevelopment, debilitating poverty, 
overpopulation, malnutrition and all the other plagues of developing countries will continue 
to aggravate and fester unimpeded. 
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Lomé IV has tried to address the subject of the debt. It has been successful in featuring in 
its provisions measures that attenuate debt. However, the road to wider debt relief under the 
convention is certainly not paved with gold. The recent proposal by the European 
Commission, for example, to write off ACP debt to the Community was only partially 
agreed to by the EC Council of Ministers. The reason given was that the Community did not 
wish to be inconsistent with the way other debts are treated internationally, and with the way 
other creditors treat their debts. 


There are better judges than myself who can determine whether such reasoning is convin- 
cing. From my own perspective, however, such a situation only best describes how Lomé 
IV and the implementation of its many fine provisions, are constrained by the confines 
imposed by the international issues, and by the confines imposed by the Community in the 
interests of solidarity with other capitalist developed countries. 


More worrying, however, is a discernible apathy which seems to lurk beneath the cloak of 
group solidarity. 


The sum total of all these factors is that Lomé IV is hardly making an impact in attacking 
the real root of the problems that have plagued the developing ACP countries. The real root, 
I submit, is poverty. This is the common denominator when all the cases of underdevelop- 
ment in developing countries are analyzed. Poverty breeds overpopulation, malnourish- 
ment, rural and urban degradation, famine and epidemics. It also breeds social, political and 
moral injustice. Furthermore, it can also breed abuses of democracy and human rights. 


To rub salt into the wound, the Community has now taken on the role of a moralistic watch- 
dog and has directed its focus on to these abuses of democracy and human rights as the 
issues of the day. This is unfortunate from the standpoint of a strategic approach, for it only 
diverts the attention from the real root of the ACP problems. Abuses of democracy and 
human rights are only a symptom of the ills of society. The Community has said that the 
ACP countries themselves have brought this focus on themselves. Of course the ACP coun- 
tries want and desire democracy and democratic processes, and also want protection of 
basic human rights. Who doesn’t? The real tragedy is that whilst we make accusations and 
counter-accusations, thousands and thousands of people are dying every day from not 
having enough to eat, thousands of children are born with no chance whatsoever in life, and 
many many others die from not getting basic health care or basic housing. 


The international community has a predisposition to inventing catchphrases. Once, it was 
the New International Economic Order. This later acquired an abridged version: the New 
World Order, presumably because the inventors wanted to widen the scope of what they 
were trying to achieve to sectors beyond the purely economic sectors. The current rallying 
cry is Sustainable Development! Sustainable for whom, and at whose cost? These high- 
sounding names ring hollow, for they do not reverse or abate the growth of poverty in the 
developing countries. 


Whilst Lomé IV, in itself, is a commendable document, its full expression and agendas must 
now be in doubt because of the changing regional and international contexts within which 
it has to operate, and because of the political propensity for the Community to show solida- 
rity to the rest of the international community, and its desire to be seen to be consistent with 
its modality and idiosyncrasies. These changing contexts play havoc on the provisions of 
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the convention; and they all work cumulatively to negate the benefits of these provisions. 
In the meantime, poverty in all its many manifestations marches on unhindered in all the 
ACP countries. 


NOTES 
(Terms specific to EC-ACP cooperation are in italic.) 


Lomé IV is the latest of a series of comprehensive development cooperation agreements 
undertaken by the European Community and a group of Third World Countries known as 
ACP - Africa, Caribbean and Pacific. This group now involves 69 countries from these 
regions, including all of black Africa (except the Republic of South Africa). These accords 
arose out of the concern of EC member states - namely Belgium, Great Britain, France and 
the Netherlands - for cooperation with former colonies in the light of Community policy. 
The Lomé Convention provides for a voluntary and contractual, long-term (ten-year), regio- 
nal and comprehensive framework for development cooperation with the Community itself, 
apart from aid measures governed bilaterally by member states. The budget for the 
Convention, called the EDF (European Development Fund - N.B. figures cited for this bud- 
get cover only a five-year period), falls outside the normal Community budget; it involves 
separate member state contributions but is managed by the Commission of the EC. 


The Single European Market represents part of the plan set out by the European Economic 
Community in the “Single European Act” of 1986 to provide for the free movement of per- 
sons, goods and services among member states by 1993. This is in turn one aspect of the 
project to form a Single European Union or Community - a decision now hinging on the 
ratification of the Maastricht Treaty - out of the three previously separate Communities 
(Coal and Steel, Energy and Economic). The major question for the developing countries is 
whether the larger more diversified, and supposedly more prosperous, single market will 
indeed lead to more or fewer possibilities for marketing their commodities and materials 
than previously. 


A number of different instruments have been provided or supported by the EC in order to 
help ACP states export their products. The EC has participated in several of the 
International Commodity Agreements, often sponsored by the UN, in the effort to support 
prices for Third World products. The agreements have rarely held or been effective. Within 
the Lomé Convention structures, the EC provides compensation for ACP export products 
sold for less than a periodically agreed-upon price through the price-stabilisation schemes 
called STABEX (for commodities) and SYSMIN (mining products). These arrangements 
have not been able to affect the sharp decline in world prices and funds are not able to cover 
demand. The Lomé Convention also offers special agreements, governing imports to the 
EC, such as the Banana, Beef and Sugar Protocols, often contested by non-ACP producers. 
Alongside preferential trade with ACP, the EC also participates in the UNCTAD-sponsored 
multilateral trade agreement involving a wider range of countries known as the Generalised 
System of Preferences, in effect detracting from the special benefit of the ACP states. 


Two particularly difficult issues involve the CAP and GATT. The EC’s Common | 


Agricultural Policy (CAP), which has all too successfully made it first self-sufficient and 
then a surplus producer in many basic commodities, has been due for a reform since 1986. 
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CAP absorbs almost 60% of the EC budget - most of its going to agro-industrial concern- 
has produced huge, unmanageable surplus stocks and has led to dumping (underpriced 
exports) on world markets. EC subsidies and preferential trade agreements are under some 
pressure, however, from the General Agreements on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), the multi- 
lateral trade conventions (forming part of the Bretton Woods institutions including the IMF 
and World Bank). The present Uruguay Round of GATT negotiations has proposed in par- 
ticular that agricultural trade also come under the agreements. The EC has only recently 
responded by adopting measures to reduce significantly its agricultural subsidies and, pre- 
sumably, production. On the other hand, GATT will attempt to force the EC to drop its pre- 
ferential trade agreements with ACP states. : 


On the financial side, moves by the Commission of the EC (the executive body which drafts 
Community directives) to support measures of debt relief for ACP states have not met with 
much success on the intergovernmental level represented by the Council of Ministers (the 
legislative body). Further, Lomé IV for the first time incorporates EC support to ACP states 
undergoing Structural Adjustment Programmes (SAPs). SAPs dictate currency revaluation, 
reduction of government expenditure (cutting social spending and subsidies where they 
exist, and privatisation of industry), and liberalisation of trade (export orientation and 
reduction of protection measures). While this is an effort on the part of the EC to soften the 
effects of SAPs, or even negotiate on behalf of the country concerned, it represents the de 
facto acquiescence of the EC to the principles of the international monetary institutions. 


Notes by Peter Crossman 
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PROBLEMS AND CHALLENGES OF 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY IN 
THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 


Helmut von Verschuer 


I. THE DEBATE 


No policy of the European Community (EC) has aroused such passions as the Common 
Agricultural Policy. The arguments surrounding it go on within the organs of the EC itself 
(the Commission as the executive, the Council of Ministers as the legislature, the European 
Parliament which is associated with the legislature and the European Court of Justice), in 
the public debate within the twelve member States of the Community and in international 
organizations, particularly GATT (General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs, within whose 
framework the Uruguay Round is taking place) and within the Community’s international 
relationships, particularly with a range of developing countries and with the USA and other 
inustrialized states. 


Why is the Community’s agricultural policy so controversial? 
There are a number of explanations for this: 


° The Common Agricultural Policy is the only policy involving substantial budgetary 
expenditure which comes completely under the responsibility of the EC. As a result, 
agriculture accounts for about 60% of expenditure under the EC budget. Public 
expenditure on other sectors mostly comes under the budgets of the individual 
Member States. 


° In spite of high levels of support, the vast majority of the 10 million or so people 
employed in agriculture in the Community (7% of the working population) occupies 
the lower end of the income scale, so opposition to any reduction in support is very 
strong. 


° The EC is still the largest importer of agricultural products and, as a result, a much 
sought-after market. But for products of temperate climates, in particular cereals, 
sugar, dairy products and meat, the Community’s production has increased apprecia- 
bly more rapidly than its consumption, so that amounts exported have increased stea- 
dily and competition on world markets has become keener. As regards net exports 
(exports minus imports) the present share of the EC in world trade is calculated at _ 
about 10% in the case of cereals (excluding rice), 12% for sugar, 30-45% for the 
various dairy products and 20% for beef and poultrymeat. 
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° The main criticism is directed against indirect and direct production and export sub- 
sidies. Suppport for internal producer prices to keep them at a relatively high level has 
meant that export differences (compared with the lower world market prices) are 
compensated for by means of export refunds from the EC budget (while at the same 
time what is known as the import levy is charged on imports to protect internal price 
levels). The lower the world market price falls the higher the export refund granted. 
Since the USA supports producer prices with what are known as deficiency payments, 
and subsidizes its exports on a selective basis, a subsidy context has developed which 
is depressing world prices to the disadvantage of other producers and exporters. 


Within the GATT negotiations (Uruguay Round) the USA is willing to reduce sub- 
stantially its export subsidies and support for agriculture, while the EC, other West 
European countries and Japan are hesitant, the main reason being the comparatively 
less efficient agricultural strucutures in Western Europe and Japan. in the EC 135 mil- 
lion hectares of agricultural land are farmed by almost 10 million people, while in the 
USA 3.3 million people farm 430 million hectares. At the same time, depending on 
the rate for the dollar and the development of world market prices, public expendi- 
ture on agriculture in the USA in some years has reached a similar level to that in the 
Community. Thus the per capita public expenditure on agriculture in the USA is 
appreciably higher than in the EC (while at the same time account should be taken of 
the fact that in the EC support is partially given via high consumer prices). The socio- 
structural problem in agriculture is greater in the EC (and in Europe as a whole) than 
in the USA. This goes a long way towards explaining why the urgently needed reform 
of Community agricultural policy, as proposed by the Commission, and, within the 
GATT negotiations, reductions in support and subsidies, have led to such a lively 
debate. 


° In Western Europe in particular a new dimension has been introduced into the debate 
on agricultural policy: the protection of the endangered environment and the bio- 
sphere in general. For agriculture this has two aspects. On the one hand, it is apparent 
that modern production methods lead to environmental problems (particularly 
through fertilizers and plant protection products, and as a result of changes in the 
countryside which threaten the fauna and flora). Reducing or preventing these prob- 
lems would mean restricting farmers’ freedom to use their land to the full. On the 
other hand agriculture and forestry play a decisive role not only in feeding people, but 
also in protecting the countryside as a living and recreational area for the population 
as a whole and renewing the biosphere. How can these positive functions continue? 


Il. DEVELOPMENTS OVER THE LAST FEW DECADES 


During the sixties the Common Agricultural Policy gradually displaced the widely varying 
national agriculture policies of the six founder members of the European Community. The 
original concept of this common agricultural policy was consistent. The income problems 
of agriculture were to be solved by making adjustments to agricultural structures backed up 
by an active structural policy. Market policy was to ensure a minimum level of security and 
stability on internal markets for agricultural products. Price support was to be organized in 
such a way that the stability of agricultural markets would be maintained. Social problems 
in agriculture which proved impossible to solve within the framework of agricultural poli- 
cy were to be solved by a social policy. 
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Particularly where they involve state intervention, well-planned policies gradually drift 
away from the original concept as they are implemented over a period of time and are affec- 
ted by necessary political compromises, until finally they need wide-ranging reform. This 
was also the fate of the Community agricultural policy. From the outset market and price 
policy took precedence over structural policy. 


In 1967, German pressure within the Council of Ministers meant that the common target 
price for wheat was set at a relatively high level. The prices for the other agricultural pro- 
ducts and the level of outside protection were set at similar high levels. By way of com- 
pensation for these high levels of protection against the outside world the import duties or 
levies on products of which there was a considerable shortage in the Community were set 
at O or at a very low level within GATT. This applies particularly to nongrain feedingstuffs 
(corn gluten feed, soya pellets, and tapioca) and for vegetable oils and fats. At the beginning 
of the seventies a common socio-structural policy was indeed introduced, but under the 
pressure of rapidly rising incomes in other economic sectors and the temporary very high 
world market prices (particularly in 1973 and 1974) for cereals, sugar, beef and later for but- 
ter, the target prices for agricultural products were increased sharply and the guarantees as 
regards outlets were strengthened. The target of improving agricultural incomes was given 
priority over the target of preserving market stability. The increasing amounts produced 
which could no longer be disposed of on the internal market were exported, although 
accompanied by export refunds. This approach proceeded in a relatively satisfactory way 
until around the end of the seventies since the demand from a number of developing coun- 
tries, including in particular the oil-exporting countries, rose sharply. 


It was only in the eighties that the problems of excess agricultural production became so 
pressing that it was decided to place restrictions on the guarantees concerning prices and 
outlets. But these restrictions were not sufficient to solve the problem of surpluses. This is 
why the Community is now faced with the need to undertake a more far-reaching reform of 
its agricultural policy. 


This development of the Community agricultural policy proceeded in parallel with a tech- 
nical and biological revolution in the agriculture of the industrialized countries and also of 
some developing countries. 


In addition to progress in the cultivation of plants and the raising of animals, above all the 
use of oil in agriculture led to considerable changes and developments as it had in other 
industrialized sectors since the fifties. Oil used as fuel meant that tractors and agricultural 
machinery could replace people and draught animals. As a result agricultural land which 
had earlier been used to produce food for farmers and their families and for fodder could 
now be used for market production. In addition, fertilizers and plant protection products 
were obtained from oil. In this way the use of oil led to an increase in the area farmed and 
an increase in the yields of agricultural products available for sale. Combined with state 
guarantees as regards prices and outlets for these products the production increase in the 
industrialized countries of Western Europe and North America and in Japan were particu- 
larly high. 


With the emergence of increasing surpluses of agricultural products in these countries, 
which could only be disposed of on the world market via high levels of subsidy and under 
increasingly difficult circumstances, a vicious circle developed which leads to many prob- 
lems at the world level. 
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In order to produce these surpluses, oil - a non-renewable raw material and source of ener- 
gy - is being used with the side effect of pollution. The storage and export of agricultural 
surpluses then require large amounts of public funds. The expenditure on subsidies 
increases as exports increase and in their turn bring down world market prices. The impor- 
ting countries, and in particular the developing countries, gain short-term advantage from 
cheap imports. In particular, they are able to feed the growing populations in their big cities. 
But these cheap sources of food bring down prices for agricultural products in the impor- 
ting countries themselves, and reduce opportunities for domestic production, leading to 
insufficient use of the countries’ own agricultural resources and an increase in the rate of 
movement from the villages into the cities, and to an increase in unemployment and food 
requirements. 


Imports of food lead in many cases to increased debt. In order to earn foreign currency to 
pay for imports and service debts, other crops are produced for export, often at the cost of 
crops grown for local consumption, and destroying traditional rural structures, including 
cutting down or burning off tropical forests. After a while the increased availability of these 
export products forces prices down on the world market and means that the foreign curren- 
cy earned from them is steadily reduced. If the products concerned are foodstuffs which can 
enter the Community market free of duty or with very low rates of duty (soya, tapioca, etc.) 
then the levels of surpluses in the Community are increased because animal production is 
encouraged and locally grown cereals are forced off the market. As a result, correspond- 
ingly more meat and cereals are exported as surplus. This is a basic pattern which in fact is 
apparent in various forms. 


Hil. THE FUTURE 


The above analysis is summary and incomplete. At the same time, it shows the considerable 
challenges facing Community agricultural policy and, if it can be so described, world agri- 
cultural policy too. 


In the foreseeable future we can expect a move in the direction of meeting the worldwide 
increase in food requirements from a corresponding increase in production. Apart from food 
aid in cases of catastrophe, the hunger which continues to dominate many developing coun- 
tries can only be banished permanently by developing purchasing power and depending on 
potential local production, processing and marketing of agricultural products and, where 
appropriate, external trade. At the same time it should be stressed that the development of 
purchasing power requires far-reaching changes in the internal policies of the developing 
countries and in the international economic system, particularly as regards the relationship 
between industrialized and developing countries. 


With this background the primary objectives of Community and world agricultural policy 
should be the following: 


- the reestablishment of balance between supply and demand on agricultural markets 
without any competing systems of subsidy; 


- the practice of environmentally friendly production methods and strengthening of the 
role of agriculture and forestry in relation to the preservation of the environment, and 
the regeneration of the biosphere in a world which is increasingly heavily populated. 
Only in this way can the basis for agricultural production itself be guaranteed in the 
long term. 
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The Commission of the European Communities has put forward proposals for the reform of 
the Community’s agricultural policy which are at present being discussed within the 
Council of Ministers and will lead to decisions, planned for the end of 1992. 


The Commission’s proposals set out to reduce price support drastically, thereby enabling the 
market to function without high levels of subsidy and helping production adjust to the actual 
demand on the internal and external markets. Farmers should be compensated for the losses 
in income which will occur to begin with, but in such a way that production does not 
receive a renewed boost. Payment of such compensation is justified at least as long as tran- 
sition to a new type of agriculture is not yet complete. Environmentally friendly farming 
methods should be developed and encouraged, including for example more extensive pro- 
duction, fallow periods in the rotation of crops, controlled biological production and more 
long-term set-aside of land. The use of agricultural products for purposes other than food 
should also be encouraged, and the early retirement of farmers should be made more attrac- 
tive. The function of care of the countryside should be increasingly recognized and rewar- 
ded, and in the course of time agriculture and forestry should come together to develop the 
rural environment in the interests of society as a whole. 


In a world context it is to be hoped that the efforts of GATT to establish improved interna- 
tional rules for agriculture and trade in agricultural products under the Uruguay Round will 
succeed. At the moment it appears that the negotiations are dominated by a struggle between 
the USA and the EC on the rules governing export subsidies and support for agriculture. But 
apart from the fact that the result of this struggle is of considerable importance for world 
trade as a whole, the interests of the developing countries have never been raised so clearly 
in any previous GATT negotiations. 


The question of responsible use of oil as a source of energy and raw materials, i.e. essen- 
tially the reduction of consumption to a level which is acceptable for the environment and 
the biosphere, is for the moment outside the scope of agricultural policy. If this reduction is 
seriously undertaken, and the most recent discoveries and developments suggest that it will 
be unavoidable, then this will lead to an increase in the consumer price of oil. This could 
have far-reaching effects on agriculture. Energy-saving technologies would take centre 
stage in general and in agriculture too. Biological fertilizers and plant protection products 
would become more economical. Above all, environmentally friendly renewable energy 
sources and raw materials would once again come into fashion, which would offer new 
opportunities for agriculture. Vegetable oils would replace the diesel fuel used at present, 
and vegetable fibres would replace plastics. Biogas could serve as a source of energy. We 
still seem to have a long way to go, but the outlook perhaps justifies the preservation and 
care of agricultural and forestry production potential which, although it is perhaps not nee- 
ded at the moment, will certainly be needed in the future. Changes in the climate too and the 
development of population and purchasing power may lead to a situation where such pro- 
duction potential which is at present be set aside or continue unused or at worst is wasted, 
will perhaps have to be used again and even become very necessary in the more distant 
future. 


The postponement of the necessary adjustment processes has made changes in agriculture 


even more difficult. The challenges facing us are correspondingly large. But there is no rea- 
son to abandon the hope that we can go a long way towards meeting them. 
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A LETTER FROM THE NORDEN * 


Anja-Riitta Ketokosti 


Dear Sisters, 


I am writing to you from a far corner of Europe, the Norden, where the time of the Vikings 
is over and the time for their sisters and mothers to take charge seems to be dawning. We 
send our warmest greetings to all our European sisters, from Ireland to Russia, from 
Greenland to Greece, from Portugal to Turkey. In the spirit of global sisterhood, our 
thoughts also go beyond the borders of Europe, to sisters in other continents, who share our 
common future. 


I write to you to share some thoughts on the great project called “Europe 1992” - the name 
must be man-made - and to tell you about our own dreams for Europe and the world. 


Women of the world have been getting better contact with each other since the middle of the 
seventies, when the United Nations launched the process leading to Women’s Decades. 
Whenever we met, from Mexico City 1975 to Copenhagen 1980 to Nairobi 1985, the feel- 
ing of sisterhood has been growing. But so has been the sense of urgency, not least among 
European women. 


Time seems to be running out for many things. Peace and development are not spreading 
but evading us. The poor get poorer, the rich get richer. The world around us seems to be 
getting tired of our wasting of its resources. Mother Earth is suffering, but not in silence any 
more. 


Our sisters were there at the Earth Summit and they will spread over the world. Indigenous 
women are preparing their meeting, women ask for their place in the human rights agenda 
of the United Nations and they make themselves visible in the Conference for European 
Security and Cooperation. They work inside the European Community, they unite their 
forces in ecumenical cooperation, they network between different quarters, from grassroot 
to top political positions. 


The quest for a more people-friendly world is felt by most women. What worries us, women 
of the Norden, when we meet among ourselves and with our sisters from other corners of 
Europe, is the tendency we feel to try to replace some of the very basic humanistic values 
we cherish by other, faceless economic values. We feel this cold wind blowing, we notice 


* Norden is a linguistic innovation promoted officially by the Nordic Council of 
Ministers in their publications (correspondingly der Norden in German, le Norden in 
French) to underline the whole and to overcome the problems related to the word Nordic 
(Nordic race, etc.). 
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the arguments with a lot of numbers and balance sheets, with slogans of the magic of the 
marketplace, and we wonder. Is this what we want to have? 


We admit that we have great difficulties in learning the language of Eurocrats. We realize it 
is an advanced variant of Ecolawish, the secret language of economists and lawyers. We 
have ourselves been entering the closed world of lawyers and economists, trying to relate 
these systems of thinking to our own realities. Many of us have been feeling like the child 
who discovered, that the Emperor had no clothes - at least not enough for our own cold cli- 
mate. 


New horizons have been opening in the eighties for women in the Norden. We are gaining 
more economic independence, are as well educated or better educated than men and have 
been getting more power through the democratic system. Some of the Nordic laboratories 
of democracy have been analyzing the causes of the lack of women in positions of influen- 
ce. Societal cookbooks have been published, with recepies shared from one country to ano- 
ther. 


Parity democracy is the slogan used by the Council of Europe, and the basic goal it contains 
is shared by the majority of Nordic women. The numbers of women parliamentarians ready 
to bring their every-day life experience to bear on the handling of both national and inter- 
national affairs have been growing to achieve almost the magic percentage of 40, a test for 
parity. Now we have the possibility to show that it really can make a difference that both 
men and women are active partners in a democracy. 


Some of our common achievements for a better social fabric to serve the interests of women 
are well-known. The Nordic welfare society has been called the girl’s best friend. Its key 
word is solidarity. We are now wondering how the European development can profit from 
our pilot project. Our biggest worry is to try to see to it that empowerment of women is 
advancing, not regressing. 


All European or global development is not women-friendly. We would like to influence our 
common future so that it benefits the building of aCommon Home for Europeans. Our goal 
is to have a Europe with a strong sense of global responsibility, where women of Europe can 
influence international decisions, in the spirit of the Nairobi Forward-looking Strategies for 
Equality, Development and Peace. 


Critical examination of the values on which we base our activities is urgently needed. 
Ethical sensitivity training instead of conflict creating supremacy of economic values! 
Dignity and worth of all human beings instead of cost calculations on the productivity of the 
poor! Human rights and democracy for all, for the benefit of all! 


Sisters in Europe, why don’t we link hands to achieve all this and more? Let us take mother- 
ly care of Europe and the world! They need us. Not only to bind wounds but to create a 
society where wounds are not made - not by men, not by anybody. We need each other. Our 
strength is not in a fortress but in building bridges of understanding, care and solidarity. 


WOVE, 
Anja-Riitta. 
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SOVEREIGNTY, DEMOCRACY AND 
CHRISTIAN VALUES IN THE NEW EUROPE 


Keith Clements 


In Britain, if not elsewhere, the recent public debate about the future political integration of 
the European Community has - in addition to more strictly economic questions - largely 
centred around the issue of “sovereignty”. The potential “loss of sovereignty” by national 
government to the European institutions seems to have been an intensely and peculiarly 
British anxiety, with the “mother of Parliament” at Westminster brooding over the steady 
erosion of her powers hard-won through the centuries, to the “faceless bureaucrats” in 
Brussels. Such has been the spectre raised by opponents, from both left and right of the poli- 
tical front, of moves towards a “federal Europe”’. 


Pull the ends of these concerns a little harder, and there soon appears the fear of an “unde- 
mocratic” European order imposing itself on national sensibilities and overriding the 
powers and rights of elected national governments. It is noticeable, however, that in Britain 
very little discussion of democracy -its nature and its safeguards - in the “new Europe” has 
so far taken place. (By democracy I mean here government which is freely elected by and 
accountable to the people, together with such essential accompaniments as the rule of law, 
an independent judiciary, freedom of media and association, and open access to the infor- 
mation by which a government’s record may fairly be judged). Yet the issues of sovereign- 
ty and democracy are deeply intertwined. We are more fearful of the loss of sovereignty than 
we are desirous of the extension of democracy, it seems. 


There is no denying that the transfer of sovereignty from the nation-state to some kind of 
wider structure raises major questions for the future of democracy. In particular, if the 
European Community not only consolidates its decision-making structures but enlarges 
itself greatly from the queue of Eastern European countries wishing to join, how can it avoid 
becoming an unwieldy, bureaucratic Leviathan? “Accountability in Europe’, states The 
Economist (25.1.92, p. 56), “has not kept up with the pooling of national sovereignty. That 
has left a ‘democratic deficit’.” There are two divergent approaches to making good that 
deficit. One is to insist on the vetting of all EC decisions by national Parliaments (not only 
Britain, for Denmark takes this line even more rigorously). The other, more challenging and 
risky, yet potentially far more creative, is to look to the democratising of the European ins- 
titutions themselves, and above all increasing the powers of the European Parliament. 


It is in this area that the European churches as a whole should be prepared to contribute to 
the discussion, and where the churches in Britain should consider their particular insights. 


“The sovereignty of the nation-state” has in recent years been both the shibboleth of conser- 
vative politicians epitomised by Margaret Thatcher (notably in her speech at Bruges in 
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autumn 1988), and the hate-target of the more idealist internationalists. But neither the 
veneration nor the repudiation do justice to the reality of how sovereignty has actually been 
operating in the world as it is. National sovereignty has already been significantly qualified 
in all kinds of ways, legal, economic, military. Nor is it always, pace the internationalists, 
inimical to justice and peace. Who of us in recent years would have wanted to denigrate the 
sovereignty of countries such as Mozambique and Namibia? 


Europe is evidently seeking a greater sovereignty of its own, into which the sovereignties 
of the nation-state are being pooled, for economic and political purposes. It is being argued 
in some quarters that this process of “federalisation” may provoke a dangerous nationalis- 
tic backlash if people feel that their national and cultural identities are threatened. When this 
argument is advanced in Britain, however, it is oddly forgetful that the United Kingdom, 
though a single state, comprises four distant nationalities. To a degree the anti-federal argu- 
ment could be supported by the British experience since, as in Scotland especially, nationa- 
lism has flowered from a sense that the unitary state, combined with the unequal economic 
development, has been repressive of the non-English peoples of the UK. But in fact it is pre- 
cisely within Scotland that many of the most enthusiastic supporters of Europe are to be 
found in the British Isles, and there is a widespread expectation that within a more federal 
Europe administered in Brussels and Strasbourg there may well be more space and oppor- 
tunity for Scottishness than within the present unitary state of the UK ruled from London. 
Such a hope is already fed by the attitude - which always catches English people by 
surprise - summed up as “I feel Scottish first, European second and British third.” In other 
words many in Scotland are looking for a greater degree of sovereignty over their domestic 
affairs but within the wider sovereignty that a federal Europe evidently has the potential to 
offer. 


The churches should be in a position to understand and help the debate at this point, and for 
several reasons. In Christian tradition “national sovereignty” is never an unqualified right. 
Government is always under, even if on behalf of, God (Romans 13.1-6) to whom belongs 
ultimate authority and sovereignty (Revelation 11.15). A Christian perspective on history 
leads to an affirmation of essentials with an openness to how these can be manifested 1n par- 
ticular instances. We are necessarily committed to government which serves justice and 
peace (I Timothy 2.1-7), that is, to a human sovereignty appropriately structured for the 
good ordering of the common life. There is nothing ultimately sacrosanct about the sove- 
reignty of any form of government, or the sovereignty of the nation-state, still less any par- 
ticular government now in office. That would be another instance of the idolatry of the 
things of this world, a case of emperor-worship. It would be to repeat the error of the natio- 
nalist theologians of the so-called “German Christians” and others in the Third Reich who 
saw nation, race, people and state as unimpeachable “orders of creation’, to be preserved at 
all costs, and thereby blessed the Nazi ideology. The appropriate question is the morally 
pragmatic one, of where, and by whom, sovereignty is to be exercised at any one time. 


But the answer to this question depends on answers to other questions, and we come back 
to the matter of the reality of our commitment to the extension of democracy, as distinct 
from the determination of our present national institutions to cling on to their powers. As 
far as Britain is concerned, despite the fact that in English “undemocratic” is a virtual swear- 
word, and despite the initial euphoria at the changes in Eastern Europe, there are disquie- 
ting signs that in terms of actual policies in the wider world, safety and economic interest 
rank higher as values than democracy. Britain has notably striven to establish democratic 
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government in her dependency of Hong Kong which is to revert to China in 1997. Those 
who have struggled for a democratic, non-racial society in South Africa have hardly felt 
Britain to be their strongest ally (how odd a contrast that “good government” is now being 
used as a criterion for supplying aid to black Africa countries!). The greatest military risk 
of recent decades, namely the Gulf War, was not undertaken for the sake of restoring a 
democracy. 


As stated earlier, British concern with Europe has been more to do with losing sovereignty 
than with promoting further democratisation of the European Community. Together with 
the observations of the preceding paragraph, is this inertia symptomatic of an indifference, 
even scepticism, about democratic values hidden deep down beneath all the public rhetoric 
about “democracy”? And is this lack of commitment confined to Britain? This may sound 
a strange question to ask when we are still celebrating the death of Stalinist communism and 
the rush by Eastern and Central European countries to “westernise” themselves. But at the 
risk of sounding perverse, it has to be asked whether one of the greatest dangers to western 
democratic ideals has not come from the collapse of the Soviet empire. During the Cold War 
at least there was a stark contrasting system against which to measure these values. When 
we uttered the great watchwords “freedom”, “democracy”, “human rights”, they echoed 
back to us off the Berlin Wall. Now, they are liable to float off into the limitless void. We 
think they are safe because the old enemy has gone, not realising they will be safe only if 
we positively cherish them, study them and renew them out of a deep sense of commitment. 


In this situation we do not have to be very prophetic to conjure up a scenario in which 
“democracy” becomes equated with a degree of freedom of choice for consumers and in 
matters within certain narrowly defined areas of citizenship. (In the UK a Citizens’ Charter 
has been introduced without any consultation with or input from the citizens themselves.) 
“Democratic” government will become largely a public relations exercise, where the main 
freedom will be, not that of the people to debate and set the agenda, but that of the already- 
powerful to “sell” their policies to the public, often in complicity with the media. The poor 
and the marginalised will count for little. The danger is not that democracy will be crushed 
by the alien jack-boot but will subtly be emptied of all content by ourselves, perhaps even 
chattered out of existence. “Let us honour the great values by silence for a time, let us learn 
to do what is just without words for a while” (Dietrich Bonhoeffer, 1943), might well beco- 
me a necessary watchword. 


There is yet another danger waiting in the wings, however. There are those, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, who are finding the post-Cold War era somewhat unsettling because they 
became conditioned to facing the ideological enemy “over there”, against which all the 
conceivable weaponry of mass-destruction was justifiably targeted. That enemy having dis- 
sipated itself, the search is on for another alien empire over which to vaunt cultural, reli- 
gious and indeed military superiority. Islam looks like coming to occupy the threat-role 
vacated by Moscow. The position there is complicated by the fact that some statements by 
Muslim fundamentalists do indeed sound anti-democratic (“Democracy is atheism’, in fact 
stated one such leader in Algeria recently). All the more reason, then, for “Christendom” (if 
one may use the word) to be much more self-critically aware, and therefore more able to 
dialogue constructively with the Muslim world, on what democracy is all about. 


Europe, if it is to be more truly democratic, is going to need those who not only “believe in 
democracy” but who have deep convictions as to why it matters, why it is vital for human 
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beings to have accountable government and genuine participation in the creation and opera- 
tion of the political process. A utilitarian basis for these is not enough (“the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number” must be ringing a bit hollow in many parts of the former Soviet 
Union just now!). Democracy will not just happen, least of all by just talking about it. It has 
to be made to happen again and again. Purely pragmatic considerations will easily erode 
democratic values in the interests of technological efficiency, consumerist satisfaction and 
private interests. Here, at the level of our fundamental commitments, we are dealing with 
affairs of the spirit, and here is where one of the essential contributions of the churches 
should surely be made, in both posing and seeking to answer the questions, “why does 
democracy matter?” 


Unless this question is asked, and answers to it sought, with honesty and passion, Europe 
will indeed become a soul-less market place. To be true to their calling the churches them- 
selves must be asking it, with all the commitment implied in the word worship (Archbishop 
William Temple once said that “the world will be saved by worship’). If they do not, they 
will no longer be salt to the world but simply the religious sideshows in the new European 
theme-park. 


The answer, of course, does not come directly from the Bible, nor from any of the great doc- 
trines of the church. Neither, for that matter, does the question! It is a question of our own 
time and place, and needs an answer of our own time and place. But it is an answer which 
must involve what we believe human beings to be, and how human life moves towards its 
fulfilment. Christian belief includes understandings of what it means to be truly human on 
this earth, about the dignity and creative power that are afforded to women and men by God 
and is properly theirs; about the essential sociality of human life, where freedom and com- 
munity combine as a reflection of the image of the triune God who loves in freedom; about 
the intractable limitations on the human endeavour of all people and all groups set by cupi- 
dity and self-interest and therefore the necessity for checks and balances in society; about 
the first place to be given to the weakest and poorest and even - especially even - the inclu- 
sion of the seemingly worthless and undeserving within the divine care and therefore within 
the truly human community; of the nature of human existence as in via, on pilgrimage, and 
therefore always open to new questions and discoveries; about the final goal, a city of light 
into which the kings of the earth willingly bring their splendour, and in pooling that splen- 
dour, their sovereignty, enjoy an even greater light (Revelation 21.24). What we shall be 
looking for as European Christians are forms of ordering our society which, for our time, 
offer the best ways of doing justice to these understandings as penultimate forms of the 
reign of God on earth. 
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REFUGEES, ASYLUM SEEKERS, MIGRANTS: 
THE ISSUES IN EUROPE 


David Forbes 


REFUGEES 


The major debating point about refugees at the moment is: “who is a refugee?” In a world 
dominated by media images, the picture of the refugee is strangely confused. A good 
example is the United Nations High Commission for Refugees exhibition Liberties in Exile 
which was staged in Paris and Brussels in late 1991/early 1992. Nearly all the exhibits 
depicted refugees in terms of situations of war and famine in various parts of the world, as 
also did the advertising poster. This is an image of refugees familiar to Europeans from the 
aftermath of the Second World War, when organisations such as Oxfam were active in 
Europe in famine relief and other aid, particularly to those commonly referred to as refu- 
gees or (if displaced within their country of origin) “displaced persons”. However, the same 
poster carried a bold heading announcing that a refugee is an individual with a well-foun- 
ded fear of persecution because of race, religion, nationality, political views, social group, 
etc., in accordance with the Geneva Convention, 1951. 


Within the UNHCR exhibition, there was, in fact a small section showing illustrious refu- 
gees of this second type, including among others Albert Einstein. What is surprising is to 
realise that European countries (and many in the world) accord formal refugee status only 
on the basis of proof of individual persecution, despite the fact that the majority of people 
dealt with by the authorities have escaped from some collective war/famine-type situation 
in the poorer parts of the world in circumstances where it is very hard for people to prove 
that they are individual victims of persecution. As a result, many are only offered some sort 
of de facto status recognising that they would be in danger if they returned to their area of 
origin. But this status is much more fragile than formal refugee status, which is guaranteed 
under the terms of the Geneva Convention of 1951 with its New York Protocol of 1967. 


It is this Geneva Convention, fashioned at the height of the Cold War, which dominates all 
current debate about refugees. In 1951 it was not even envisaged that people from the South 
would seek refuge in the North. A large part of the South was in any case still ruled or admi- 
nistered by European governments. But to the East (threatingly close) was the Iron Curtain 
and its Stalinist empire. What could be more desirable than to offer a “way in” for those who 
could find a “way out’? Even to think of leaving the Communist bloc constituted a politi- 
cal crime for which one would certainly be persecuted. The only proof required on entry to 
the West was that you were not a spy (or, at least, not for the other side). This escape route 
out of the Communist bloc was the sole function of the Geneva Convention, which was geo- 
graphically limited to asylum seekers from that area. In the aftermath of decolonisation, 
however, it became clear that there were some cases where individuals would be seeking 
asylum as a result of ending up on the “wrong side” of the process or of belonging to a fac- 
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tion, a religion or an ethnicity whose rights were not recognised in the new power struggle. 
It was not, then, till 1967 that the New York Protocol offered the possibility to non- 
Europeans to apply to be accredited “refugees” in Europe or the North. 


However, while the vast majority of refugees in Europe are now from outside Europe, it is 
also true that the very large majority of these are existing in the insecurity of various de facto 
situations. It is, in fact, extremely difficult for a person to satisfy Geneva Convention crite- 
ria by proving that s/he has a “well-founded fear of persecution’, as this often requires non- 
existent evidence of being directly engaged in some activity forbidden in the country of ori- 
gin. 


This situation would be transformed if a Resolution adopted by the European Parliament in 
1987 were to be applied. It states that the “most appropriate, up-to-date and precise inter- 
national definition of a refugee is that adopted by Article 1, paragraph 2 or the Convention 
on Refugees of the Organisation of African Unity of 10 September 1969.” This definition 
adds to the Geneva definition that “the term ‘refugee’ shall also apply to every person who, 
owing to external aggression, occupation, foreign domination or events seriously disturbing 
public order in either part or the whole of his country of origin or nationality, is compelled 
to leave his place of habitual residence in order to seek refuge in another place outside his 
country or origin or nationality”. If this OAU definition were to be adopted it would 
become possible to invoke objective circumstances as evidence of a right to refugee status. 
It would no longer be necessary for the applicant to demonstrate in every case that s/he was 
a specific target of persecution. 


ASYLUM SEEKERS AND THE POLICY OF DETERRENCE 


The number of people making a claim for refugee status in terms of the Geneva Convention 
has gone up dramatically in Europe. In 1988 the figure for European Community countries 
stood at 170,000, but by 1990 it was already 328,000. This, of course, still represented under 
1% of the population of the twelve member states, and 80% of that total was concentrated 
in France and Germany. Why should such apparently small numbers have attracted fierce 
debate and controversy throughout Europe? 


The asylum seekers enter on a European scene where, as elsewhere in the North, continuous 
progress in personal wealth is considered to be the norm, even if it is at the expense of disin- 
vestment in social welfare provisions, with the predictable result that both wealth and 
poverty are rising steadily. Unless the relatively rich are to rein in their economic progress 
in order to contribute more generously to social welfare, the poor will inevitably find that 
they are in competition with any significant new influx of social welfare claimants. The asy- 
lum seekers represent just such competition for increasingly scarce income support and 
social housing, the more so as the poor of all descriptions are increasingly ghettoised into 
the most run-down urban areas. As for employment, inflows of people without work per- 
mits swell the illegal labour market and threaten the marketability of the existing potential 
workforce. The fact that the asylum seekers are mainly non-European adds racism into the 
equation of rejection. It should not be forgotten also that the unfashionable-ness of social 
investment has in most countries had a negative impact on the adequacy of reception centres 
and the sufficiency of staffing, which in turn has added bleak living conditions and long 
administrative delay to the misery of the asylum seekers, and misery (whatever its cause) 
tends to make one unpopular and inconvenient in Europe. 
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Faced with this unwelcome “overcrowding at the bottom’, European governments have 
introduced measures which would make the seeking of asylum less likely. Most have 
demanded that the “asylum seeker” be in possession of valid documents and even a visa... 
conditions which are (to say the least!) difficult to fulfil if you are an enemy of the state or 
an impoverished person fleeing from disaster or disorder. They are also difficult to apply by 
the European authorities, as it may be impossible to identify the country of origin of an asy- 
lum seeker who is both without documentation and unwilling to disclose the necessary 
information. This helps to explain the recourse by a growing number of countries to sanc- 
tions on transporters of passengers who turn out to be asylum seekers. The carriers - usual- 
ly airlines -are held responsible for any falsifications or absences of documentation in their 
passengers, and fined if in breach of this requirement. This has the effect of forcing the 
transporters to become a kind of supplementary international police force, a task for which 
they are not at all equipped. 


Other deterrent measures include an initial long period of detention in conditions which are 
often inhuman and degrading, in airports, disused camps, boats or indeed prisons. In short, 
the message is that the applicant is both unwanted and, until s/he can prove otherwise, ille- 
gal. There is mostly little or no adequate provision for children or for the needs of women. 
Lengthy administrative delays usually necessitate moving asylum seekers, often with the 
aid of voluntary organisations, into local communities where they can gain access to, at 
least, a partial share of social security, at which point the competition with the indigenous 
poor comes into play. This all helps to fuel the current extreme right-wing protest vote and 
to encourage mainstream politicians to join the xenophobic bandwagon. 


This is a serious problem for governments in Europe. In the period of implementation of the 
European Single Act from 1987-92, the twelve European Community countries have been 
harmonising their policies on admission to what is becoming an area without internal bor- 
der controls. The formation of this bloc, which is also being enlarged to include the remai- 
ning countries of the European Free Trade Association, now has consequences for the whole 
of Europe. The well-publicised problems of delay in dealing with asylum seekers have led 
the Ministers of the Interior and of Justice to conclude that the best answer is deal with 
doubtful cases (which they perceive to be the majority) by a “fast-track” procedure... mea- 
ning quick rejections of ‘‘manifestly unfounded” cases, assisted by drawing up lists of 
‘safe countries”. “Safe countries” are those which are deemed to be non-persecutory. Their 
nationals, so the argument goes, cannot possibly have a “well-founded fear of persecution” 
as required by the Geneva Convention. Therefore anyone requesting asylum from such a 
country can be immediately refused, without further investigation of their case. 


While these procedures are beginning to come into effect, the Ministers, who meet regular- 
ly in the extra-EC “Ad Hoc Group Immigration” have already brought about the Dublin 
Convention, which establishes that an asylum seeker can apply to only one of the twelve 
Member States. Refusal by that State constitutes refusal by all twelve. The Convention has 
been ratified by all the States, except Denmark, which has prior commitments within the 
Nordic Council. Almost identical provisions are made in the Schengen Supplementary 
Agreement, which was originally between France, Germany and Benelux, but now 
embraces 8 of the 12 EC States. Schengen, however, adds provisions about pursuit and 
return of applicants who stray into neighbouring States. 
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Clearly, governments of the Twelve are hoping to offer something to all constituencies. The 
right-wing anti-democratic forces (who are probably the tip of an iceberg of discontent) 
should be appeased as they see figures for asylum seekers declining. The problem of “refu- 
gees in orbit”, where multiple applications have been made in neighbouring states but ans- 
wered by none of them, is supposed to be solved, and this should please humanitarian orga- 
nisations. The European Community’s preferred image as a particularly “clean and nice” 
engine for economic growth is preserved (but without allowing the institutional framework 
of the EC to intrude upon the process.) It is true that there are problems in the internal logic 
of this model. As the EC Commission has pointed out, there are no provisions for standar- 
dising assessment of asylum claims either within the Geneva Convention, or in the new ad 
hoc restrictive arrangements. Nor is there any standard procedure for persuading or forcing 
failed applicants to leave. In other words, it is hard to predict what will happen to an asy- 
lum seeker at the time when s/he exercises the right to apply only to one of the 12 EC mem- 
ber states. 


From a humanitarian point of view, it is plain that the combination of the age-old territorial 
instinct of the European electorate and the raisons d’état of European governments milita- 
te against arriving at a fair definition of the concept “refugee” and fair treatment of asylum 
seekers. Some improvement can, however, be hoped for within the Maastricht Treaty on 
European Political Union. This provides a “bridge” between the extra-EC intergovernmen- 
tal decision-making fora and the much more independent (and usually fairer) European 
Community mechanism, with its independent Commission and its European Parliament. 
There is some hope that the id of the European Community may increasingly act as an anti- 
dote to the ego of national self-interest. 


MIGRANTS/IMMIGRANTS 


All treatment of this subject has to take into account the fact that in many European coun- 
tries people are regarded as migrants or immigrants long after the migration has taken place, 
and often into the third generation. In Germany, the concept of guestworker status has often 
been used to deny that migration, particularly of Turkish people, has taken place at all. In 
the United Kingdom, on the other hand, immigration 1s considered to be a thing of the past, 
which has given rise to the presence of ethnic minorities. Here, any sense of cultural dif- 
ference with incoming Southern or Eastern Europeans has long since been eclipsed by the 
major challenge of coming to terms with the cultures of the Indian subcontinent and the 
Caribbean, whereas in much of the rest of Europe there is more of a continuum, as the non- 
European incomers are from the parts of the South which are geographically and ethnical- 
ly closest to Europe. The scene is further complicated by wide divergences in civil rights 
and legal statuses. In spite of these differences of detail, however, the fact remains that in 
Europe the universal tribal and territorial nature of (unreformed) humanity has combined 
powerfully with vested economic interest to produce a barrier which threatens to harden into 
the human element of “Fortress Europe”. 


The theme of the siege appears in an interesting guise in the admirable EC Commission 
Experts Report on Immigration and the Social Integration of Migrants (Sept. 1990). The 
argument, particularly in paragraphs 28-31, is that the European Community is likely to 
become a magnet to ever larger numbers of young unemployed people in the areas imme- 
diately surrounding it from Morocco, round the Southern and Eastern Mediterranean and 
into Eastern Europe. These are the areas which, being physically closest, receive West 
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European television with its images of affluence. They have the nearest, and therefore the 
cheapest communications by telephone and transport of the poorer world. And it is in North 
Africa particularly, and the South generally, where demographic factors and a saturated 
labour market will “push out additional new emigrants” who will be “bound to turn to 
Europe as their preferred destination, whether through lawful migration, back-door entry or 
clandestine migration’. 


The theoretical solutions advanced in the EC report are fine as far as they go... Those alrea- 
dy inside the EC must be rapidly converted from foreigners to citizens, where this has not 
already been done. This extends outwards to include fair arrangements for admitting fami- 
ly members from outside (the vexed question of marriage is overlooked here.) 


But, for the prospective “invasion” from the South (why not from the East?), the answer 
must, says the report, be development aid and population control aid. This idea is catching 
on widely among the educated or moderately educated European public. Rarely, though, is 
it used by such people in the same order of priority as in the EC report. Rather, the argument 
runs that the European “threshold of tolerance” has been reached. Before any further pro- 
gress can be made towards fairer and better conditions for incoming family members and 
asylum seekers, before fairer and better terms for acquiring nationality, interim voting 
rights and other minority rights, we must first stop immigration and replace it with aid. 
However, this ostensibly more generous attitude to development aid has not so far gone 
beyond the level of tactical argumentation, and there is no sign of it in the political arena. 


How can this “either/or” be replaced by a “both/and’”’? The answer has much to do with 
overcoming the established Euro-elitist self-image. Why should the Euro-elite enjoy such 
disproportionate rights? Rights to travel and settle throughout the world in conditions super- 
ior to those enjoyed by most indigenous people. Rights to a virtual monopoly on the enjoy- 
ment of “added value” while raw-material production is concentrated elsewhere. Rights to 
a continuous increase in personal consumption at the expense of the poor both inside and 
outside Europe, indeed at the expense of the environment both inside and outside Europe. 
And to cap this, the right to retire when necessary to a fortress Europe and raise the draw- 
bridge on people they want to keep out? 


In answer to those Europeans who shelter behind a narrow concept of the “threshold of tole- 
rance’’, we need to point to a global interpretation which embraces the millions of people in 
the South whose “threshold of tolerance” is never examined. Only on a worldwide scale can 
we hope to arrive at some sort of agreement as to who should be allowed to settle where and 
under what conditions. 
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OUR RESPONSIBILITY IN POLITICS AND ECONOMICS - 
A VIEW FROM CENTRAL EUROPE* 


Jakub Troyan 


The establishment of communist, or to be more exact, centrally controlled socialist systems 
in Central and Eastern Europe after the Second World War can be termed an invasion by a 
foreign element. To some extent, an analogy can be found in the early centuries of 
European history, when the nations, particularly those in our part of the continent, were 
exposed to the incursions either of the Huns (from the Ist to the 5th centuries) or of the 
Avars (6th century), and later of the Tartars (13th century). Europe managed to absorb these 
external shocks. The invading tribes were assimilated, and only left traces behind. 


But I consider another interpretation to be more correct: the totalitarian systems of the 
Marxist type were an authentic product of preceding European history. In them the 
European spirit manifests itself. They represent one of the mighty branches of the European 
tree, or, if you like, one of the storeys of the European houses, which was legitimately occu- 
pied for a while. Here are a few thoughts to support this assertion. 


° The utopian nature of the doctrine, on which this political and economic practice was 
based, is a legacy of the eschatological emphasis which entered into the sub-conscious 
of Europeans from the Judaeo-Christian tradition. In this tradition, history and the age 
to come are the stage on which God’s promise and human hope become reality, the 
field on which our activities are to be carried out, through which we are to bear wit- 
ness to our responsibility for the life of the community, and thus for ourselves as its 
co-creators. The golden age lies ahead of us, not behind us. 


° In its emphasis on a participatory community as a matter of priority, socialism was 
underlining the importance of a communal existerice. In this it was following a tradi- 
tion which had existed in Europe from antiquity (cf. Aristotle and Plato), and which 
continued in the community of the Israelite people and the first Christian communi- 
ties, and the movements of renewal and reform both within the Catholic church and 
outside it. 


° Socialism also placed emphasis on justice and equality, a goal which was of course 
proclaimed far more than it was actually put into practice. My own teacher, the out- 
standing Protestant theologian J.L. Hromadka, attached great value to the ideas of 
social justice, as advocated by the socialist and communist Eastern bloc. It is not pos- 


* This article is based on an address delivered to the European Protestant Assembly, 
Budapest, March 1992. 
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sible here to consider the concept of justice, which is so clearly in the forefront of the 
biblical message. Leading figures of the communist movement drew their inspiration 
from this source, too. It was in a synthesis of this ideal with the traditional values of 
the West, with liberalism, respect for the rights of the individual, technical creativity 
and a critical spirit, that Hromadka perceived a hope for the renewal of the post-war 
order, and not only in Europe. 


Communism has departed from the European stage. What does this mean? First and fore- 
most, if the thesis that it was genuinely linked with the roots of European civilisation is cor- 
rect, then this has fundamental implications for that civilisation, too. It is a challenge to us, 
Christians from the West and from the East, to look into our past, examine the basis of our 
spiritual existence, and to ask ourselves a number of questions, which will mainly concern 
three general areas. Firstly, does the end of the Marxist projection of humanist ideals into 
the future mean the end of all utopias, of all attempts to anticipate the course of history and 
actively to influence it? If the attempt of the communists to live in anticipation of the 
future has failed, does this sound the death knell for all efforts to understand the future as 
something other than a time vacuum which we burst into under the pressure of whatever 
forces the present exerts on us, whether it be the invisible hand of the market or other blind 
forces, to which we surrender ourselves precisely because the lesson of communism has 
cured us once and for all of any utopian ideals? What are we laying ourselves open to, if we 
surrender our responsibility for the future? 


I know that none of us will feel the question concerns them if I phrase it in this way. We are 
all in favour of responsibility, we are concerned that Europe should have a viable future. But 
in that case we need to have some concept of what that future will look like. Perhaps just a 
tentative concept, free of any ideology. The eschatological dimension of what the Bible tells 
us prevents us from reducing the Gospel to a message of consolation for the soul and the 
individual. We know from the Gospel that there is a future for God’s plan for history and the 
entire cosmos. Christ himself and his work have a future. They have a future in this sense, 
that his work will be demonstrated more fully than it was in the events which the Gospel 
relates. Before us is the heavenly Jerusalem - the city into which nothing impure can enter. 
How can we fail to be attracted by this, standing as we do in the midst of the devastation 
into which we are dragging nature today? All of us are subject to the pressure of God’s call 
to transform structures in all spheres, because he wants to see his fullness established in 
them. 


If there is a paradigm which we should put forward, in the light of which we can understand 
what is important for us today and tomorrow, then it is the model of the Kingdom of God, 
as a synthetic model, within which the emphases of the world (i.e. Lutheran and Calvinist) 
Reformation and of the Czech Hussite and Brethren Reformation are to be found. Justificato 
sola fide undoubtedly has its place within the framework of this paradigm, but it is only one 
aspect of a model which has many levels, and which brings together both the most profound 
inner questions of faith - such as how do I personally pass muster before God - and the 
public, indeed cosmic, commitment to which we are all called in the community of the 
people of God. 


There is a second motif which has not disappeared from the scene after the fall of commu- 


nism, in which it was reflected in a distorted form. In our relationship with God, both in our 
personal life and in the framework of history, we are not isolated individuals. But we need 
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to project this emphasis on community, not only in our congregations and churches, but into 
the political and social sphere as well. We need to revive the model of the responsible 
society, which was current in ecumenical circles in the 1950s and 1960s, and then was 
pushed aside by other emphases. The idea of the responsible society must be rehabilitated. 
Here I stress: society, not the state. Our experience of the totalitarian systems of the twen- 
tieth century is quite clear: a strong state under the control of a single governing party, this 
demonic concentration of power, is a threat to the very essence of the whole of society. If 
the state is weak, then society is strong. 


It is from below, among committed citizens, in dialogue both on a personal level and fos- 
tered by various associations and organisations, by the press and the media, that a complex 
of ideas, suggestions and motives is formed, which professional politics can also draw on. 
Without this support from below it becomes stunted and falls into a bureaucratic routine. 
Politics needs educated and critical citizens, who can communicate together, and form both 
long-term and ad hoc organisations, which can be a forum, not only for local and particular 
interests but also for projects and goals of a universal nature. 


Here the churches, as communities which are not based on short-term goals, but on eternal 
foundations and the outlook of an eschatological harmonised faith, can fashion an environ- 
ment in which forward-looking ideas can be cultivated and perspectives which go beyond 
the needs of the moment can be developed. The churches can radiate stimuli and sugges- 
tions whose main concern will be the needs of the weakest and the marginalised in society: 
politicians should know that they will always find support among the churches for sound 
social programmes - who else would be more willing to accept a heavier tax burden than 
Christians and the churches? And on the other hand, professional politicians should be 
ready for criticism from the churches if they do not devote attention to the weak. 


And here we come to the third motif which was the ideological trump card of the commu- 
nist rulers; they justified their position of power by reference to social justice. Is this an 
emphasis which has disappeared from the agenda with the departure of the communists 
from history? On a world level, and today even in the European countries themselves, do 
we have to reconcile ourselves to the fact that justice is a utopian dream, which can only 
become reality at the price of restricting or even abolishing a whole range of freedoms? Are 
we condemned to a painful dilemma: either freedom, and then inequality and injustice, or 
else justice without freedom? 


Having learned from past experience, we will not enthusiastically project dreams of social 
equality and full justice into a historical period which is burdened by guilt and sin. We know 
how appalling for the life of our nations were the consequences of the attempts to achieve 
justice once and for all by the use of total power. Through not taking sufficient account of 
sin, to which everybody is subject, and through their blindness to the destructive conse- 
quences of the power which they used in order to eliminate social inequality and to estab- 
lish justice, the practitioners of “real socialism” simply achieved one thing: the enslavement 
of everybody. The Protestant concept of semper peccator, which was expressed so force- 
fully by the Reformation, is particularly relevant to politics: no one political system should 
be allowed to exercise complete control, especially not one which relies on the goodness of 
human nature. Otherwise, inhuman practices will proliferate. Uncontrolled power corrupts 
everyone, both the rulers and the ruled. The only hope of resolving this seems to lie in the 
division of power and a careful watch maintained by the churches and the people. 
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So does the ideal of social justice belong to the scrapheap of history? Should we reconcile 
ourselves to the ruthless competition of the market, which inexorably divides people into 
the successful and the rich on the one hand and the less capable and the poor on the other? 
Should we therefore, in order to protect the freedom of market forces, abandon the prospect 
of a more just disposition of social conditions? Even here, I believe, the Bible message of 
the Kingdom of God and the good things he has in store for us does not allow us to become 
resigned. We cannot accept either the doctrine of natural human goodness, which became 
distorted in practice by power-corrupted Marxism, not the idea of an economy naturally 
controlled by market forces, which is now being hammered into our heads. 


It is here that we need to make use of the second part of our specific Reformation heritage: 
simul iustus. The sinner who is justified before God and received by God into his Kingdom 
- this social dimension must not be excluded from justificatio! - gives proof of his newly 
acquired justice by constantly endeavouring to improve social conditions so that, when 
viewed in the light of justice, they can be declared to be better than previous conditions. The 
yardstick here is the status of the weakest. Of “the least of these many brethren”, to use 
Christ’s words. Justice in accordance with the Kingdom of God is life in all its fullness - 
everyone is included in it, and nobody is excluded. 


God’s justice speaks to us in the form of a powerful appeal to transform both internal and 
external conditions. If sola fide, sola gratia is not to lose its universal dimension and scope, 
then it must include acts of justice. They are of course carried out by mere sinful humans, 
who are accepted over and over again through faith to play their part in God’s work of rene- 
wal. We need to understand the work of those who are constantly being accepted anew into 
the service of the heavenly Lord of the vineyard as the most crucial gain of our Reformation. 
Only in this way does simul iustus, simul peccator lose its misleading, purely individualis- 
tic content. 


The liberal point of this concept becomes blunted once we grasp the fact that the Kingdom 
of God is coming. It is not coming as a result of what we do, but it counts on us and invites 
us to participate. A potential strength of our Protestant faith which has not been made full 
use of up till now depends on our applying the principle of semper reformanda not just to 
the church, but to the whole of society. We will never achieve complete justice - this is a dis- 
covery that we will make when we look into any utopia: simul peccator! - and yet we must 
continually strive to bring it about: simul iustus! A reformation without end. But still a 
reformation: a reformation of the soul, of morality, of spirituality, of the management of 
human affairs and of church affairs. 


“What must we do, to be doing the works of God?” (John 6:28) 


So far as our responsibility in the political sphere is concerned, the first problem is that of 
power. The disastrous failure of the Marxist experiment can to a certain extent be attribu- 
ted to an inability to understand the demonic nature of power. The communist regimes saw 
power simply as a convenient instrument for enforcing the ideas they wanted to see estab- 
lished in all areas of society. In choosing this method, they were following the example of 
despots throughout the ages, including the Christian ones. The main fault which the 
churches of Central and Eastern Europe can be accused of is that they did not devote enough 
effort, even at the cost of bearing a martyr’s witness, to warning the plotters of the new order 
against the temptation of uncontrolled power. The failure of power-based theism and cleri- 
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calism in the past should have been a sufficient incentive for them to resist this new mani- 
festation of manipulative power, now under a secular guise. It was all the more reason why 
Christ’s example of sacrificing himself for others should have had an effect on them. The 
havoc wreaked in the lives of those who got caught up in the wheels of the machinery of 
power can also be laid to their account. 


But the churches in our part of Europe were motivated more by a desire to survive. Only a 
few Christian groups and individuals overcame the passion for self-preservation. Our 
friends from Western Europe should not be under any illusions here. They would be mista- 
ken if they imagined that all those who underwent adversity deepened their faith. It is not 
just affluence which corrupts, but discrimination and adversity corrupt as well, especially if 
they last an excessively long time. The Church which is deprived of power and social pri- 
vileges, the post-Constantinian Church, as we used to call it, is not necessarily free of the 
temptation of exploiting its status: if it is dominated by an instinct of self-preservation, and 
if it is cunningly driven to this by the systematic administrative pressure of an atheist state, 
then the Church starts to moderate the message of the Gospel, it acquires a ghetto mentali- 
ty, it abandons its responsibility for public issues, and it allows itself to be pushed to the 
fringes of social events. This is then followed by intellectual and spiritual sterility. It wastes 
away and loses its inner vitality. The church can only think and live in a truly post- 
Constantinian way in a free and democratic society. In such a society it is not exposed to 
slights and adversity; on the contrary, it is respected as an equai partner in dialogue. This is 
what we must strive for, this is our aim. : 


Another task facing us in the political field is to help create greater political awareness 
among the general public. This includes recognising clearly that political acts on the legis- 
lative and executive level have their often imperceptible origins in the motives and per- 
spectives which grow to maturity in family circles and groups of friends, in various com- 
munities, among artists, journalists, writers, and citizens of all classes. Professional, 
scientific and political opinion must listen to the spiritual and moral pulse of society, 
because new questions and problems arise on the lower levels, among the ordinary people. 
What people’s views are, for example, on the judiciary, on capital punishment, on termina- 
tion of pregnancy, and on social priorities; what are the moral ties and spiritual currents in 
society like - all this is exceedingly important for the decisions which are made on the pro- 
fessional political scene, in parliament and in political parties. It is a question of linking 
what might be called non-political politics with the political machine. 


Politics is the concern of the community. It therefore affects all citizens. The professional 
politics of parliaments, governments and political parties needs a partner in dialogue in a 
committed general public. This is where the civic movements and forums which were pro- 
tagonists in the fundamental changes which took place in our part of Europe in 1989-90 
continue to act as a stimulus for the established political scene. From time to time the demo- 
cracy of the streets is also needed, with appeals to the public and rallies on the streets, in 
squares and in churches. Without this, the growth of bureaucracy is a threat in all areas. It 
is a question, then, of the essential systematic regeneration of politics, which is only pos- 
sible if there is discussion with those who are affected by all the decisions that are made at 
the top. The churches must play an important role in this dialogue. The very nature of this 
process makes it something close to them. After all, they have been entrusted with a uni- 
versal message for the earthly community. They are not of this world, but they are for this 
world. 
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One of these tasks in the political sphere is responsibility for economic life. A wide-ranging 
discussion on this has been going on in the world ecumenical movement for a number of 
years, if not decades. Economics as a matter which concerns our faith is a very topical 
theme. 


I will mention two problems here. The first concerns money in the framework of the mar- 
ket economy. Criticism is growing of the monetary system which has dominated the 
European continent and North America more or less since the seventeenth century. It is cha- 
racterised by the general legalisation and recognition of the moral justification for interest 
and compound interest. We know from the message of the Bible and from economic histo- 
ry that the subject of interest has been a moral problem for centuries. In Christian countries, 
however, especially since the period of overseas expansion, the principle of interest gra- 
dually came to be established. We only need to think of the constantly increasing debts of 
the poorer parts of the world to realise how many problems this has brought about, problems 
which are often extremely difficult to resolve. 


A further moral problem arises when we consider that money itself, if placed in a bank or 
savings bank, brings forth more money regardless of the investor’s actual involvement in 
the risk, and this is simply because they can claim to be the owners of that money. Further 
research is needed here to determine whether this financial perpetuum mobile is not one of 
the main causes of the breakdowns and shortcomings from which national and world eco- 
nomies are suffering at the present time. 


The second problem is that of unemployment. We know that the present situation on the 
labour market, with relatively high numbers of people without work in Western European 
countries and the USA, is basically different from the unemployment which existed during 
the great economic crisis of the thirties. We speak about structural unemployment. 
Nevertheless, we know from many sources that the unemployed now also feel marginali- 
sed, suffer psychologically, and meet with a lack of understanding and condemnation from 
those around them, often even from their own families and relatives. Not infrequently a gra- 
dual decline takes place, finishing in homelessness, addiction to alcohol and drugs, and total 
degradation. A series of objective and subjective factors combine to make unemployment a 
painful phenomenon of modern society. 


We need to revise completely the way we look at unemployment. At the moment, the whole 
mentality of society is to value work and output, and to attach considerable prestige value 
to them. But this attitude makes the crisis worse and stands in the way of any solution to the 
problem. Here once again we must apply the Protestant emphasis on sola gratia. In God’s 
economy (oikonomia tou theou) we human beings are accepted before we achieve any out- 
put. This acceptance precedes any deeds on our part. This must lead us to regard those who 
do not work in a radically new way. “The unemployed will always be among you.” 
Humanity must become accustomed to this fact. This is a new task for social psychologists, 
and the churches can also play a significant part in dealing with it. The efficiency of modern 
electronic civilisation will make it possible - provided there is no nuclear or ecological 
catastrophe - to provide for the needs of an increasing world population, without all those 
of a productive age having to work. In recent decades remuneration and wages have been 
losing their unqualified relationship to work and output. Civilisation is moving into a histo- 
rical phase, in which we can start to implement the values of the parable of the workers in 
the vineyard: everybody will receive remuneration, which will secure their livelihood, 
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without everybody having deserved it to the same degree. Given the immense future pro- 
ductive capacity of the manufacturing system, from a technical point of view there is 
nothing to prevent the entire human race living in relative plenty. Should this not be the case, 
then the reason will lie in the politico-economic organisation of the planetary conditions in 
which the human race lives. 


After the collapse of “real socialism’, there was a call in some ecumenical circles for us in 
Central and Eastern Europe to follow the so-called “third way”. They warned us against the 
market economy. Some of them even regard it as the ultimate evil. They do not even consi- 
der the democratic character of developed market economies to be sufficiently acceptable, 
and their scepticism does not stop there. But in my opinion there is no “third way” in the 
current situation, no alternative which would be essentially different. In addition, the 
Christians in our countries not only lack the political position which might enable them to 
get a different alternative accepted; they also lack the intellectual strength. The communists 
“privatised” the education system for themselves so thoroughly that it was not possible or 
permitted for specialists in economics, politics, sociology or philosophy to develop alterna- 
tive ideas. The new democratic forces in Czechoslovakia and the other countries of our 
region are suffering as a result of this amateurism and immaturity. 


Thus we have to accept the economic system which has established itself in Western coun- 
tries, integrate it into our cultural setting, and draw on the sources of our moral and spiritual 
traditions to influence it. However, we can assure the ecumenical community that we are 
under no illusions: we do not consider either the market economy or the democratic system 
which is linked to it to be the Kingdom of God. Semper reformanda applies here too. 
Examination of the sovereign standards of the Kingdom of God leads us to the sober conclu- 
sion that repentence in our personal lives goes hand in hand with the never-ending trans- 
formation of the social order. This is something to which we are committed as Protestant 
Christians and as Europeans. 
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APPENDIX 


RESOLUTION ON THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY 
with accompanying Background Paper, 
adopted by the WCC Central Committee 
at its meeting in Geneva 21-28 August, 1992 


BACKGROUND 


The year 1992 has considerable significance for Europe. The post-World War IT movement 
towards European unity was based on the profound longing for reconciliation between 
nation states, which had twice in the twentieth century been plunged into fratricidal conflict. 
It found its expression in a Community which, through progressive economic integration, 
paved the way for the realisation of the wider vision of its founders for a United Europe. But 
the political and social integration has proved to be much harder to achieve. 


But 1992 marks a milestone in the history of the European Community. The achievement 
of the provisions of the Single European Act by the end of 1992, and the signing of the 
Maastricht Treaty in February 1992, bring that vision yet closer. In some member states con- 
cerns have been expressed that the Treaty’s provisions do not correspond to their view of 
the direction in which the Community should be moving. 


Decisions and actions taken by the twelve member states within the framework of the 
European Community, where they form the most powerful trading bloc in the world, inev- 
itably have profound repercussions elsewhere. There are three major areas where these 
effects are felt. . 


Firstly, in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe, where dramatic political changes 
since the end of 1989 have meant far-reaching economic and social changes as well. Many 
of these countries are now seeking membership of the EC, hoping that this move will pro- 
vide the solution to their seemingly intractable problems. But, unlike its attitude towards the 
candidacies of other more affluent Western European countries, the EC may not be so ready 
to receive them. Thus the imbalances in economic and social progress are likely to remain. 


Secondly, in countries with little or no economic leverage. The powerful trading blocs of the 
United States and Japan are joined by yet another, the European Community, in their 
attempts to dominate the global economy. In the process, those who suffer most are those 
who are outside the struggle, and have little or no power to change the economic policies of 
the most powerful nations. 
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Thirdly, in the countries of the two-thirds world. The intentions represented by the Lomé 
Agreements made with the countries of Africa, the Caribbean and the Pacific, to create more 
equal trading partnerships, have been only partly borne out. The gap between the rich coun- 
tries of the north and the poor countries of the south grows ever wider, as the debt crisis, 
environmental degradation, drought, hunger and ever-increasing population growth 
increase the burdens of the two-thirds world. 


The churches have so far shown only a muted interest in the progress towards European 
unity. Ecumenical organizations representing the member churches in the EC and in some 
other Western European countries have, nevertheless, been active in Brussels and 
Strasbourg for many years, seeking to interpret the Community to the churches, and to pre- 
sent the concerns of the churches at the level of the Community institutions. 


There are many issues on the agenda of the European Community which are of equal con- 
cern to the ecumenical community -unemployment, especially of youth, the combatting of 
poverty, the status of women, the degradation of the environment, north-south relations, and 
the growth of racism, xenophobia, anti-Semitism, and anti-Arab sentiment, the protection 
of minorities and the fragmenting of many parts of Central and Eastern Europe, often with 
horrifying violence. The churches can, increasingly, play an important role, in dialogue with 
the established political institutions, in seeking solutions to many of these difficult prob- 
lems, and finding a new vision for Europe and a sense of unity and service within the com- 
mon European home. 


RESOLUTION 
The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches: 


1. Alerts member churches to the promise and challenge of new moves towards greater 
political, economic and social integration within the European Community; 


2. Recognizes the progress made by the European Community and its institutions in 
redressing imbalances between its regions, in combatting poverty and in advancing the 
social rights of all its peoples; 


3. Affirms the need to speak out boldly and to initiate and maintain dialogue with the rele- 
vant European institutions on issues of major concern to the churches, such as poverty, eco- 
nomic inequities, refugees, migrants and asylum seekers, racism, xenophobia and anti- 
Semitism, environmental issues and relationships with other European states and with the 
two-thirds world; 


4. Draws attention to the presence of the ecumenical institutions in Brussels and 
Strasbourg - the European Ecumenical Commission for Church and Society (EECCS), the 
Churches’ Committee for Migrants in Europe (CCME), the European Ecumenical 
Organization for Development (EECOD), the Association of Protestant Development 
Organizations in Europe, and the Ecumenical Forum of European Christian Women, and to 
the resources and expertise they offer to the churches. 
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5. Notes with appreciation the role played by the Conference of European Churches 
(CEC) in alerting its members to issues vital to their common life; welcomes the opportu- 
nity offered by the forthcoming CEC Assembly in Prague for the further examination of 
concerns relating to the European Community and wider Europe; and recommends 
enhanced cooperation between EECCS, CEC and the WCC on matters of concern raised by 
the ecumenical community on the progress towards European unity and its global implica- 
tions. 
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